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"IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL.)... . . . . +» By Mary LinsKILL, 
Cuaps. XXXIV.—XL. Author of ** The Haven under the Hill,” &c. 361 


EDINBORO OLD TOWN AND) ees i eae a] 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Proressor W. G. Briatkie, D.D., LL.D. 378 


INTEGRITY IN BUSINESS. II. . . By the Rev. Canon Scorr HoLtanp 388 
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STARVING SCHOLARS .... . .. . . . By Mrs. PENNINGTON 414 


DADDY’S BOY, Cuap. IV. . . . . .By L. T. Meaps, 
Author of ‘A Band of Three,” &c. 419 


THE CHILD’S FIRST LIKENESS OF oa 





By THE Rev. B. WAUGH 421 
SunDAyY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 














POETRY.—AT THE WATERSMEET. . .-. . . « ~. By WALTER Morison, D.D. 397 
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ESTABLISHED 1780. 


| ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, GREENOCK, 
| giilin-etechans ddieenin, ithe 


PRIZE MEDAL 


FOR THEIR HOMESPUN TWEEDS, 
Being the only Prize for Tweeds to a Tweed Manufacturer. 













A’oo Harris Tweeds; Cheviots, Homespuns, Saxonies, 
Ladies’ Tweeds, Indigo Blucs, &c. 


Patterns submitted free. Any length cut. 


VELUTINA 





substitutes. 
Wholesale from the principal Wholesale Houses in London, Man- 











OAKEY S 


“WELLINGTON’ 


KNIFE POLISH. 


The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Cutlery. Sold 
Everywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., 3d., 6d., 1s., 28. 6d. and 4s, each. 
) JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 
} Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
: Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, §.E. 


A Great Improvement in the Manufacture of 
VELVET PILE FABRICS. 
ADVANTAGES, 
VELU TINA | msi aor me 
gel ge than = Velvet. 
=X a4 the WEAR IS 
 GUAEAN, 
chester, Glasgow, &c., and retail from the best drapers everywhere. 
| For Breakfasts, 
~ Luncheons, 
Picnics, &c. 
In Tins, 
1} to 3 Ubs., 
“OX TONGUES. 


Cannot be distinguished from Silk 
Velvet. Must supersede all cther 
For the protection of punts the name is stamped on the selvage 
of the cloth. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN 
WAREHOUSES. 















VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


~~ one of on rare es which, - 
Ga their extra eet A rties, have gain 














if —~ an almost ! REPUTATION. 
ae um are constantly bearing testimony 
/ (iat Acme? to their value in disorders of the 


TRADE MARK IRECISTERFO’ HEAD, C EST, BOWE LIVER, and 
} KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, as may be seen from the Tes- 
timonials published from time totime. By the timely use of such a 
remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 

proper means being neglected might be avoided and much suffering 
| Ba for “ Prevention is better than cure.’ 

Sold in Boxes, price 7}4., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 94., by G. WHELPTON 

& SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and by Chemists and 
Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the 
United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 





SCIATICA, LUMBACO, INDICES- 
TION, CONSTIPATION, LIVER 
& KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 


4 


52, OXFORD ST. 
LONDON, W. and pracese CUI RED 
one of these famous Bel 


and they may rely upon being et 




























GOLD MEDALS 1884-86, 
USED In THE ROYAL NURSERIES, 


TwBEST FOOD, 


FOR 


INFANTS 











Manufactory: 57, MANSELL STREET, E, 





S. & H. HARRIS’S 






EBONITE 222: 
Sam BLACKING 


ae not injure the ite 
Requires no brushing. 
The best in the market. 


Sold by ali Shoemakers, Grocers, $c. 





Trade Mark, 
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Giiisaas dct he count emasions 


mtney Lane, Cannon Street, E.C Seg 
Dewar Husustn, wie py gral or Sn! ons hat haat tis mantri ltrs raced to iy Beg ee 
toanswer them ail, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 
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INDIAN MUSLIN. 


Pure Cream-coloured Muslin (25 inches wide), washes well, 
USEFUL FOR 
90 Yds. for 12s. 64., 


DRESSES, 
ree per Post on 







receipt of 
Yds. for Postal 
6s. 6d., free BLINDS, Order. 





ate “a0 Postal DRAPERIES 
Order. SHADING, «- 


And in Colours much used for Decoration, Balls, Bazaars, Enter- 
tainments, &c. Beautiful effects at a small cost. Novelties also 
in Useful and Fancy Fabrics for Dresses and Draperies. 
PATTERNS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


JOHN KAY & SONS, 202373770 


‘* Rich in Phosphates.”—Baron Liebig. 


MAX GREGER’S 
CARLOWITZ. 


THE BEST NATURAL 


RESTORATIVE. 


Constantly Prescribed by Eminent Physicians, 















Prices from 24/- per dozen, 


.. MAX GREGER (Ltd.) 
: Wine Merchants to the Queen. 


7, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





MILLS, BURNLEY. 
Edward Parrish by contract transferred the manufacture of this 
a to Squire & Sons. THE PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONED 
THAT OTHER SYRUPS ARE SOLD AS PARRISH’S, which 


SQUIRE’S = aan 
“=: CHEMICAL 
A PHOSPHATIC FOO 5 | 


FOOD TONIC. 


In Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. each of Chemists, 
OR BY PARCELS POST FREE DIRECT FROM 


SQUIRE & SONS, 
Her Majesty’s Chemists, 
413, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 









ee Newest Greatest 
Hy LPs } Invention Novelty. 
om The Patent 
y we —— 


Patented in Co ~~ on the Conti- 
nent. Will not split in the seams nor 
tear in the Fabric. Exquisite model. 
Perfect comfort. Guaranteed wear. 
The Queen says: “These corsets are 
new departure. The material is cut on the 
cross, and the component parts being also 
arranged diagonally, the seams have no 
strain. They are a mirably modelled, 6x- 
y quisitely neat and strong, ,and the workman- 
ship all that could be desired. 
Beware of worthless Imitations. Every genuine 
& N Corset is stamped “Y & N Patent Diagonal 
Seam Corset, No. 116,” in oval. Gold Medal, New 
Zealand Exhibition, 1882. Gold Medal, Highest Award for Corsets, 
London International Exhibition, 1884. Sold by all Drapers & Ladies’ 
Outfitters in England and the Colonies. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. | 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD.| 
Every Packet bears 

the fac simile 

Signaturs, 


tesa’ 
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PRICES EE 
CHILDS’ NIGHT LIGHTS 


PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 














































FSS: + i 8 NOTE 5 “NEW F IE BOOKS. 


“Charming prize-books. If anything can make the children of the present day 
take kindly to useful information, it will be such books as these, full of excellent 
illustrations, and in easy as well as interesting language.”— Guardian. 


“ Largely illustrated, well written, and most instructive.”—Methodist Times. 











A BAND OF THREE. 
By L, T. MEADE, Author of “‘ Scamp and I,’ &e, 
With Illustrations by R, Barnes, 


“ Full of pathos and interest.””— Guardian. 
“A charming story... . . The author has never displayed her powers to better 
advantage than in this compact and well-written story.”— Congregationalist, 


MY BACK YARD ZOO. 
A Course of Natural History. By Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A, 
With Seventy Illustrations, 


“Really, a complete course of natural history.””—Times. 

“The plan of the work is a most happy idea for popular treatment, and Mr. Wood 
knows thoroughly well how to treat such « subject popularly.””—School Board Chroni-le. 

“ Well illustrated and thoroughly reliable from first to last.””—Morning Post. 


KING FROST. 
The Wonders of Snowand Ice. By Mrs, THORPE, 
With Seventy Illustrations. 


“ Full of charming little pictures, and instructive descriptions of the phenomena which 
attend the presence of the Ice King.” — Christian World. 

“Though not a -story-book it will, wonderful to relate, delight just as much as if it 
were.”—Bradford Observer. 


THREE LITTLE HEROES. 
Witte Harpy—LITrLe RAINBOW—JEAN BAPTIsT£, By Mrs, CHARLES GARNETT, 
With Thirty Illustrations. 


“« Like all Mrs. Garnett’s books, this is well written, All boys will enjoy it.’"— Record. 
“« Drawn from life we should say, they are so vivid and natural in their colouring.” 


Church Belis. 
FAITHFUL FRIENDS. 


Stories of Struggle and Victory. 


TOM, PEPPER, AND TRUSTY. By L. T. MEanve. 

MEG AND HER BROTHER BEN. By EMILE SEARCHFIELD, 
‘SEP AND HIS MONKEY, ByS. A. WuireHousr. 

THE OLD ORGAN MAN. By L. T. MgapE, &c, &c. 


With Twenty Illustrations by French, Barnes, &c. 


“ Capital stories all of them.”—Methodist Times. 
“ Capital reading for young folks . . . all brisk and wholesome.”’—Scotsman. 


HEROES AND MARTYRS OF SCIENCE. 
By HENRY C. EWART. 
With Thirty Dlustrations. 


“ An admirable book, fu'l of the inspiration of great lives.”—School Board Chronicle, 
“There could not be a better prize-book.”— British Weekly. 


UP THE NILE. 
A Boy’s Voyage to Khartoum, By H, MAJOR, B.Sc, 
With Forty Illustrations, 


“ A very excellent book, Must be placed amongst the best of the books for boys and 
girls which have been issued this season.”—Nottingham Guardian. 


FROM THE EQUATOR TO THE POLE. 


In the Heart of Africa. Climbing the Himalayas. The Road to the Pole. 
By JosePH THOMSON. By W. W. GRaHamM. By Captain MARKHAM. 


With Forty-five Illustrations, 


“Nothing could be better than this little volume, in which three well-known travellers 
have contributed accounts of their experiences,””—Morning Post, 
“ A more delightful prize or present for boys it would be hard to find.”— Record. 


THE STRENGTH OF HER YOUTH. 
A Story for Girls. By SARAH DOUDNEY, 
With Twenty Iilustrations, 


“The story is simple enough, but Miss Doudney handles it well.”’—Spectator. 
“Sound and healthy in tone, yet not without movement and variety. Carefully illns- 
trated and tastefully bound.”—Daiy News. 


Other Volumes in preparation, 





Wx. ISBISTER, Lauren, 56, LUDGATE HILL, 











LONDON, E.O. 
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By “ BRENDA.” 

Dinah Mite. 
A Temperance Story for To-day, 
Second Thousand. With Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

“A more touching and instructive page 
has never been taken from the ‘ Annals of 
the Poor.’ ”— Spectator. 

“A touching and deeply interesting 
story.”—Nonconformist. 

* Capitally told.”—School Guardian, 
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By HESBA STRETTON. 


In Prison and Out. 
With Twelve Illustrations by R. 
Barnes. 9th Thousand, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 
“Told with all the pathos and captivat- 
ing interest of the authoress of ‘ Jessica’s 
First Prayer.’ ”’— Guardian. 
“A powerful iliustration of the way in 
which the laws and the police together 
make criminals.”— Literary World. 








“FAIRY” GARDEN LAMP, 
=: . 7 c 





By SARAH TYTLER. 


Papers for Thoughtful Girls. 
Illustrated by Millais. 
Crown 8yo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 


y 


Ae, a | | 





Heroines in Obscurity. 
A Second Series of “Papers for 
Thoughtful Girls.’ 
Crown 8yvo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 
“We have over and over again heard 
parents speak something in this style— 
* We are at no loss for books for our boys ; 
there are Mr. Smiles’ volumes and some 
others; but where to look for a good 
girls’ book, a good companion to a young 
lady just eee | school, we know not, 
and would be glad for anyone to help us.’ 
This complaint need no longer be heard. 
Miss Tytler’s books are exactly of the 
kind desiderated, and may with all con- 
fidence be recommended at once for their 
lofty moral tone and their real artistic 
qualities.”—Nonconformist. 


Girlhood and Womanhood. 

























Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 4, 

“No story in the book disappoints us; CAP] 
in each there is the quintessence of such 
a novel as Thackeray might have 
written.”—Pall Mall Gazette. Wu 

J. = 

y AMES 

By L. T. MEADE. Witt 
Mother Herring’s Chicken. Re? 
An East-end Story. Illustrated Fount 

by Barnes. Witt 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. Writ 

“One of the most pleasing little tales Epwal 
which was ever written for young people; 
ay, and even for old Ferg AI 

Newcastle Chronicle. W: 

“‘Every character in the book is Re 

sketched by a practised and able pen.”— 
Dundee Advertiser. 
Messrs. 

A Dweller in Tents. BA) 

With Illustrations. MA 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra 2s. 6d. 

“Tt surprises us with a study of human ASSI 
character of no ordinary merit and in- SU 
tensity.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The keenest interest is excited.”— THIR 

Christian World. 
2P, 
Andrew Harvey’s Wife. ew Pr 
With illustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 2s. Gd. 27,768 F 
“The cuestiom we oe drawn, and p 
the story we eveloped.”— Premiur 

Literary World. Interest 

“ Detidedly strong and well wrought 

out.”—Scotsman. Laid by 
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TRADE {6 
MARK, 


Repistored Trete Mark for Lighter “FAIRY” Stamped om every 


“SAMUEL CLARKE’S | 
FAIRY") LAMPS AND Grex: “ 


or Lampe, “ PATRY 


FAIRY’) LIGHTS. 








DI TATTE 


| wuuabeeebbae: | 


rach, 1s. per box. 
subdued light will ee, 
should never be used. 


e wAIRY® GARDEN LAMP, “ag 











FOR ORNAMENTALLY LIGHTING 


41 Drawing and Ball Rooms, Conservatories, Evening Fetes, Table Decorations, &c. 
H Awarded a Special Gold Medal by the Royal Botanic Society at the Evening 
Fetes of June 30th and July 7th, 1886 
“FAIRY” LIGHTS .—For burning in the “ Fairy’ Lamps, burn 10 hours onal. Boxes, containing six lights 
These lights, having double wicks, are the best for burning in the “ Fairy” Lamps, but if a 
mid Lights are the best substitute, at half the cost. 


Oil or common night lights 


“FAIRY” LAMPS and “FAIRY” LIGHTS may be obtained from all respectable dealers, 
WHOLBSALE from the “PYRAMID” and “FAIRY” ~~" Re OBEs, CHILD’S HILL, 

LONDON, N.W., where all Orders and Correspondence should be sent. 

(Illuminated every Tuesday and Friday) :—31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN CIRCUS, EC, 


HOW ROOMS Open daily 











Patent Corsets F 


ZO D’ Ann rie BEsT, | 


PREPARED BY A NEW AND SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC PROCESS. 


VZODS coxstts Medicsl opinion recommends them for the “ 

Health. Public opinion all over the world § 
unanimous that they are unsurpassed for 
Comfort, Style, and Durability. 5 
Sold all over Europe, and everywhere in 63 
India and Colonies. Name and Trade Mark 
Anchor on every pair and box. Ask your @ 
Draper or Outfitter for IZOD’S make; B 
take no other, and see you get them, as bad § 
makes are often sold for sake of extra profit. & 
4 Write for our sheet of drawings. 


IZOD & SON, 
30, Miik Street, London. 
fepate s H LANDPORT, ee. fe 






























BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 


CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM MACDONALD BASDEN, Esq., Great St. Helen's, Bishops- 
gate Street, City, and Lloyd’s, 
JAMES CLARKE, Esq., Fleet Street, City. 
Witt1am SuTToN GovER, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 
4, Queen Street Place, City. 
SOHN MIDDLETON HARE, Esq., Stoke Newington. 
FounTaIn JOHN HaRTLEY, Esq. Clapton. 
WILLIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq., “Lincoln's Inn. 
Win.14M SMITH, Esq., Upper Norwood. 
Epwarp BEAN UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead. 
AUDITORS. 
ALFRED HENRY BAYNES, Esq., Wandsworth. 
WILLIAM PoTTER OLNEY, Eq. - New Kent Koad. 

Rev. Lewis Borretr WuHiré, D.D., Rector of St. Mary 
Aldermary, Queen Street, City. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. HENRY GOVER & SON, 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. 
BANKERS. —The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 

WILLIAM SuTToNn GovER, Esq., F.S.S., 
ASSISTANT ‘ACTUARY karvanic i i _ Esq. 
SUB-MANAGER.—JoHN WILKINSON Fatrey, Esq. 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1886. 

















NEW a 
2 Policies issued for ooo ine . £402,862 
ew Premium Income .. ae tes ae 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 
27,768 Policies, assuring vee 5,215,556 
% REVENUE OF THE YEAR. 
Premiums ae ae - 
Interest, &e 07 
ACCUMULATED FUND. £195,143 
ty in in thi 72,453 
ted Fund on Sist J anuary, ‘isse .. «£1, 083,415 
a _ and Bonuses paid under Company's Policies . £946,340 


lage Reversionary Bonus for 30 years about 1} per cent. perannum. 
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NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS for the cure of Nervovs 
Exuavustion and Depitity have received Testimonials 
from three Physicians to Her Majesty the Queen, and 
over Forty Members of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London. 

The Distressing symptoms of NERVOUS EXHAUS- 
TION AND DEBILI''Y are speedily removed by means 
of PULVERMACHER’S World-Famed GALVANIC 
BELTS, which are so arranged as to convey a powerful 
electric ‘current direct to the affected parts, gradually 
stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and muscles, 
and speedily arresting all symptoms of waste and decay. 

Dr. Vinzs, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
writes, 19th September, 1885:—‘‘ Having used Mr. 
PULVERMACHER’S BELTS for many years, in the 
course of medical practice, I am in a position to speak of 
their great value as a curative agent in cases of nervous 
disease or functional malady where Electricity is likely to 
be serviceable. I am entirely convinced of their efficacy.” 

Dr. C. Hanprretp Jones, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician 
to St. Mary’s Hospital, says:—‘‘T am satisfied that Mr. 
PULVERMACHER is an honest and earnest labourer 
in the field of science, and I think he deserves to meet with 
every encouragement from the profession and scientific 
men.” 

Dr. Gotpine Brrp, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hospital, 
says:—“f can hardly recommend Mr. PULVER- 
MACHER’S INVENTION too strongly to the notice 
of my medical brethren.” 

For full Price List and Particulars see new Pamphlet, 
‘*GaLvanisM: Nature’s Curer Restorer oF ImPamepD 
Virat Enercy.” Post free for two stamps from 


PULVERMACHER’S 
GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








PREPARED CONCENTRATED 


CALIFORNIAN BORAX 


“The Household Treasure,’’ 
(SPECIALITE FOR PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC USES) 
Is supplied by all Family Grocers and Oilmen. 


THIS IS SAFE, 
THE AGREEADBLE, 
ORIGINAL AND 
AND ONLY ABSOLUTELY 
PREPARED PURE. 





In Packets, 6d., 3d.,and 1d, Uses and valuable receipts with each. 

Patent Borax Co., Discoverers and Sole Makers, Birmingham, 
Borax Book, “ Home anp Heattn anp Beauty,” with Sample 
Packet, free by post for Two Stamps. 















































fore as thou SF 
DUT int 


Knowest thou yesterday its aim and reason? wait to-morrow’s hidden season : 
Workest thou well to-day for worthy things? | as ror not fear what hap co e’er it brings, 
. Duty alone is true; there is no true action but in its eascipeliiaden Duty is the end and aim of the highest life; the truest 
pleasure of all is that derived from the consciousness of its fulfilment. . , . And when we have done our work on med te necessity, of 
= Ala pe labour, of love, or of duty—like the silkworm, that spins its 
little cocoon and dies, we too depart. But, short though our 
stay in life may be, it is the appointed sphere in which each 
has to work out the great aim and end of his being.to the 
best of his power; and when that is done, the accidents of 
the flesh will affect but little the Jmmortality we shall e: 
last put on.’—SMILES. 





PLATO’S MEDITATION ON 
IMMORTALITY. 


(Born 429—Died 347, B.C.) 





‘It must be so: Plato, thou reasonest well ; 

Else, whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
this longing after Immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 

Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the Soul 
Back on itself, and startles at destruction ? 

*Tis the divinity that stirs within us; 

*Tis Heaven itself that points out hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man.’ ADDISON. 


PLATO MEDITATING BEFORE THE BUTTERFLY, SKULL, AND POPPY. 
(The portrait of Plato is copied from an exquisite gem of high antiquity in the British Museum.) 





What nies aim can man attain, than conquest over human pain? 
FOR HEALTH AND LONGEVITY, USE 


ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ 


(A SIMPLE VEGETABLE Pe a cocasionally. A DESIRABLE ADJUNCT 
’ 
Asa Laxative, Stomachic, Blood, Brain, Nerve, Bile, or Liver Tonic. It will be found invaluable for ais and 
sustaining @ natural action of the Stomach and Bili ary Secretions. Ina word—ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO?’ is 
pias ffective, and Agreeable, and lasting without force or ‘strain in Indigestion, Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Gout, Rheumatism, Female Ailments, Head Affections, Ner from Liver Derangement, Flatulence, at the 
commencement of Coughs and Colds, Blood Poisons and their kindred evils are prevented and cured by the use of the 
‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ and ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
A GOUTY, RHEUMATIC CONDITION OF THE BLOOD, Producing Liver Disturbances, Liver Indigestion, Biliary Derangement, 
and Persisting Indi . “Mr, Eno.—Dear Sir,—I suffered severely for three months, consulted three eminent Medical men, me had 

three changes of air without any good result; my Liver and Digestive Organs felt as if they had ceased toact; my S h was dist 
with flatulence (wind) that every part of my body was afflicted. My head at night seemed to hear a hundred bells ringing. I was com- 
pelled to be propped up in bed; I got very little sleep, for the severe pain under my shoulders and on my left side produced a restlessness 
not easily described; ina word, prior to using your ‘Vegetable Moto’ my Nervous System was out of order, rendering life a burden to 
myself and all near me. I felt there was a very short span between my life and the end of the chapter. Five weeks ago I tried your 
* Vegetable Moto’; after three days I was able to take sufficient food to support nature, sleep gradually returned, and my health assumed 
i's usual condition, I continued the ‘Motos ’ five weeks. I can only express my gratitude by saying, make what use you like of this,— 
Yours, &c., TRuTH. London, 1886.” 

BILIOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE. A GENTLEMAN writes :— The ‘ Motos’ are of great value. I have suffered from Biliousness, 
&c., for upwards of forty years; I have taken Eno’s FruiT Sat for upwards < twelve years, the ‘ Motos’ about two; I have never 

wn them fail. There is nothing drastic or any discomfort in using them.—X.Y,Z, 1887.” 

PREVENTION.— Disodey ye who will, but ye who disobey MUST SUFFER; this law is as certain in its operation as the law of 
gravitation. With each bottle of ‘ Vegetable Moto’ is given a 16 page pamphlet on the Prevention of Disease. 











Sold by all Chemists, price 1s. 14d. ; post free, 1s. 3d. Prepared only at 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, SE. 








Children’ “ete /2 os Hemstitched. 2 Prebendary Row on Eternal Punishment, 
C AMBRI Ladies’... “ih § SE | Ladies’... 2/14 85 
Gents’....... 5" | Gents’....4/1 5” 





By Appoint- % "The Cambrics of Robinson Just published, demy 8vo, 12s. 


27S POCKET ieee 
Suzie HANDKERCHIEFS, junto un 


BELFAST, TelegraphicAddress: “Liven,” BELFastT. 
LEGION OF HONOUR, 1678. By the Rev. Presenpary 0. A. ROW, M.A, 


ROYAL PORTUGUESE KNIGHTHOOD, 1883. Author of the Bampton Lectures on “ Christian Evidences,” &c. 
Gold Medals and Other Distinctions, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON'S PIANOS, |w!!*hc"zpct rout ™ a esterby extng 


From 35 Guineas upwards. ‘* One of the best and most comprehensive reviews of the various 
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“The bow of the boat as it grated upon the bed of gravel.” 
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aA Korth Country Story. 
By MARY LINSKILL, 


AvuTHoR oF *‘ BETWEEN HEATHER AND SEA,” 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—AN UNUSUAL EXPE- 


RIENCE. 
*‘Tt may be, somewhat thus we shall have leave 


To walk with memory,—when distant lies 
Poor Earth, where we were wont to live and grieve.” 


Wa. ALLINGHAM. 

7" 

night of autumn or of winter, the glow 
of the crackling coal brightening the fore- 
front of the scene; the lamplight enlivening 
the mid-distance ; curtains carefully drawn 
over door and window—to sit thus and listen 
to the incessant roar of the sea at the foot of 
the cliffs but just outside, is a state of things 
apt to have very different effects upon dif- 
ferent natures. One man will feel how good 
and pleasant it is to be safe and comfortable 
indoors ; another will not perceive his thought 
or emotion to be changed in any way ; while 
a third will be saddened: consciously or un- 
consciously his mind will wander to those 
who must go down to the sea in ships and 
do business in great waters. To be aware 
that only a stone’s throw away some brave 
ship may be sinking to her doom, with souls 
on board, despairing, helpless, hopeless—to 
be reminded of this by the ceaseless surging 
of the sea is to have but little peace of mind 
while the gale may last. One may readily 


be brought to wonder why, since the eye | 


may be closed from seeing, the tongue made 


sit by a warm fireside on a stormy | to save from going any farther. 


“THe HAVEN UNDER THE Hitt,” ETC. 


the eyes from which such fierce anger could 
| flash were yet eyes that could sczcen to love 
| and love’s most pathetic expression. 
| “ He.seems on the way to ruin,” the artist 
| had said to himself; “ but I fancy he is one 
of the few so tending that one would care 
He may 
be saved—I feel sure that he may; his strong 
and pure love for Barbara Burdas may be 
the means of saving him. ... Perhaps I 
have not seen the matter all round.” 

These thoughts had come to him only an 
hour or two before he had heard that Hartas 
was missing, and inevitably the distressing 
news had deepened his compassion to the 
uttermost, and some self-blame was mingled 
with his thought as he paced the narrow 
floor of his lodging in a very throe of pity 
and pain. 

Night by night, during this sad, strange 
week, Damian Aldenmede was thus con- 
strained by his suffering for another, and 
night by night the man for whom he suffered 
was tossing out at sea, drifting there alone, 
yet not altogether despairing, not in any 
sense desperate. 

It had been no easy matter to undo the 
ropes wherewith he had been bound; yet he 





had found it possible, after long effort, to 
free himself, and with the unfastening of the 


| last knot, one phase of his physical suffering 


to cease from speaking, why the ear alone | 


should be undefended by any power over its 
own function? To be able to close one’s 


ears as easily as the eyes are closed would | 


seem a boon not easily to be overrated—cer- 
tainly not while compelled to listen to a 
wild storm at sea. 

Night by night while the hurricane lasted, 
Damian Aldenmede walked on the beach, 


now talking with this fisherman, now with | 


that, and seldom returning to his lodging on 
the Forecliff before midnight, and bearing 
within himself then a sense of apprehension, 
of dread, not to be done away by any reason- 
ing, any argument. 

He had never seen much of Hartas Theyn, 
and the little he had seen had not been caleu- 
lated to awaken any esteem ; yet, strangely 
enough, he was aware of a certain drawing, 
a certain attraction. He had discerned that 
the face that could look so sullen, so heavy 
could yet flush with generous feeling 





ae 


; that 


had ended. 

The sense of being so bound that he could 
not lift his arms, or raise his hand to his 
head, had gradually and quite unexpectedly 
become a very terrible thing, so terrible that 
for some two hours this alone seemed as if it 
might be a sufficient cause of death. 

Why, because he was not able to move his 
limbs, he should have felt that he could not 
breathe, is probably as much a question for 
the psychologist as the physiologist. The 
intolerable sense as of strangulation might 


‘possibly have been avoided by any one who 


had understood the matter sufficiently well 
to enable him to remain calm, refraining 
from all effort, or only making effort of the 
quietest. But this Hartas did not under- 
stand. How should he? So long as his 
position had had the interest of novelty, so 
long as others had been near at hand to 
witness his coolness, his bravery—which yet 
was ndt assumed—till then there had been 
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motive enough to sustain his mood. And it 
’ was not till some four or five hours had 
passed by that nature recoiled upon him, and 
the recoil was strong. The truth of those suc- 
ceeding hours could never be told in words, 
written or spoken. 

Silvio Pellico has related, for the interest 
of all time, i.ow terrible are the first hours and 
days of life within prison walls. The sense of 
confinement, of the nearness of everything, 
of the inability to move beyond a certain 
limit, must in itself be sufficiently dreadful ; 
yet in most recorded cases it would seem as 
if another dread had been added, vague, 
pitiful, terrifying, unspeakable. Hartas 
Theyn had known but little of such records, 
so that whatever his sensations might be 
they were not charged with the experiences 
of others. And in one sense his present 
state bore no resemblance to the state of a 
man imprisoned. No walls enclosed him ; 
the rising wind swept across his heated fore- 
head refreshingly ; there was the conscious- 
ness of limitless space about him every- 
where. Yet so long as he was bound his 
suffering was intense, and the effort to free 
himself from the ropes, the painful, power- 
ful, long-continued effort, was producing 
something that might without exaggeration 
be called agony... . But at last he was 
free, and for a time he knew- nothing but 
grateful sensation. 

And all the while the hurricane was in- 
creasing, the little boat was tossing to and 
fro like a nutshell upon that wide waste of 
waters. And now the darkness was of itself 
a terrible thing. No light was visible any- 
where, either on the land or on the sea; the 
stars were overspread by the dense storm- 
cloud. Nothing remained save the heaving 
sea—heaving, splashing, rolling in that dread 
darkness. A stouter heart than that of 
Hartas Theyn might have quailed. 

Inevitably in such an hour the man was 
brought face to face with himself, with his 
own soul. 

When no future remains, the present is 
quickly effaced ; it is the past that becomes 
all we have to offer. 

To offer! When we think of it so—the 
offering of that past life of ours with all its 
shortcomings, all its sins, all its selfishnesses, 
its little care for others, the few hours spent 
in prayer, the many hours given to the world 
and worldly matters ; when we would think 
of this brief earthly life thus, as of some- 
thing that the soul must take with it—must 
bring as an offering to lay down at the Feet 
of Him who sits upon the Great ‘White 














Throne, then we do not dare to think— 
thought is silenced. 

The life is there ; it has been lived. Not 
one hour of it may be effaced, not one hour 
lived over again. 

To Hartas Theyn that time of silence was 
long, and dark, and fearful; he dreaded 
the awakening of thought that he knew 
must come if life remained to him but a 
little while longer. 

It is said that drowning men see all the 
past as in a lightning flash; and this is en- 
tirely conceivable. We most of us have such 
moments, even when we are far from any 
chance of drowning. Sometimes they come, 
as in a dream, between sleeping and waking 
—sometimes in hours of deep grief, of anx- 
iety, of suspense. Now and then a flash of 
disclosing light crosses a moment of intense 
joy. ... Usually this disclosure, or the effect 
of it, remains with us—usually for our good. 

The time of enlightenment that came to 
Hartas Theyn could certainly not be spoken 
of as momentary ; it lasted for some hours— 
hours of vivid, vigorous presentment of all 
the chief incidents and features of his past 
life ; and each one was heightened as by the 
light of some spiritual electricity, so that 
every detail was seen, and in an altogether 
new aspect. There was nothing now to hide 
his nakedness from his own soul’s sight. He 
saw that he was naked, and he saw it to his 
bitter and painful shame. 

Strangely enough, the very words of St. 
Paul came to him as he sat there, chilled, 
suffering much in body, and yet more in 
mind. Doubtless they were as an echo from 
some sermon heard long ago :— 

“ For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon 
with our house which is from heaven: 

If so be that being clothed we shall not be found naked.” 

It was somewhat of- a surprise to himself 
that a text of Scripture should cross his 
mind, especially since it appeared to come 
with some accuracy; that he should be 
drawn to dwell upon it, to try to find the 
meaning of it, was more surprising still. 

He had yet to learn how true it is that 
even the smallest amount of spiritual awaken- 
ing, of spiritual light and strength, means an 
immense widening of whatever powers the 
intellect may possess. 

Carlyle’s definition of genius is this :— 

“ The clearer presence of God Mcst High in the soul of man.” 


And it is certain that no truer or finer defi- 
nition of that mysterious quality, or faculty, 
has been given to the world as yet. No 
sooner does a man begin to be aware of 
some higher influence working witbin his 
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soul than he becomes also aware that that 
higher influence, acting through the soul, is 
developing his thinking and reasoning and 
perceiving powers to the uttermost. The 
event, unprecedented in his soul’s history, is 
equally unprecedented in his mental history 
—a fact he is apt to perceive with as much 
regret as astonishment. He now knows 
what he “ might have been !” 

But how dimly he knows! His utmost 
imagination may not disclose to him all that 
true living had disclosed. 

That night at sea—that first dread night 
of many that were to be yet more dread, was 
a crisis in the life of Hartas Theyn. 

How could he have been so senseless, so 
unseeing ?. . . By-and-by he even became 
aware that this comparative sight was but as 
comparative blindness, 

And over and over came the thought, 
“What I might have been! If I had tried 
simply to do what I knew to be right, to be 
wise ; if, as the Canon said the other day, I 
had but been true to the light I had, what 
might I not have been ?” 

And then thought itself seemed hushed. 
He could not realise the man he might have 
been had he been happy, good, respected, at 
peace with others, at ease with himself. The 
ideas were all too dim, too unusual. He was 
not equal to the double strain of listening to 
a wild storm that was blowing so closely 
about him, and at the same time creating a 
vision of that slain self whose wreck he was. 

He knew the wreck. 

“Tf J had been different, all had been dif- 
ferent,” he said, speaking audibly, since there 
was none to hear. ‘She would have cared 
then ; she might even have looked up to me, 
instead of despising me, as I know she does 

. as I know she hasdone!. . . How will 
it be with her, with others, when I am only 
a memory? ... Will they care to remember 
at all? Can she forget ?” 

But as he lay there, the boat lurching 
heavily from side to side, shuddering under 
the blows of wind and wave, the power of 
consecutive thought began to desert him. 
Very gradfally it departed from him; but 
there came an hour when neither remorse, 
nor hope, nor fear dwelt with him per- 
sistently. It was only by moments at a 
time that he could lay bare his soul before 
that Unknown God whom hitherto he had 
only thought of with a blind, unreasoning, 
ignorant dread. It did not even seem strange 
to him that the dread had passed away, that 
he could speak as to One near—not speaking 
complainingly, not bitterly, not even as one 








bewailing his evil case; but simply as one 
seeking forgiveness, first of all forgiveness ; 
and to this end he did not spare himself in 
confession. From the first memory of his 
life to the last there was relief, unutterable 
relief in laying bare his soul before that 
soul’s Maker, in desiring pardon for sins re- 
membered and unremembered—sins of boy- 
hood and of later age; sins of omission and 
sins of commission ; sins of body and sins of 
soul—never before had he known such relief 
as that which came to him as he tossed there 
on the midnight sea, recalling all his life, all 
his errors ; and then, in desiring forgiveness 
for the same, bending his knee as reverently 
as he might, but only able to do this for 
moments at a time. First, forgiveness he 
craved ; then compassion ; last of all, compa- 
nionship. 

“Be near me!” he cried, when once more 
the darkness came down and the storm was 
apparently at its worst. “Be near me! I 
don’t deserve it; I know, I feel I do not. 
But stay with me, good God; stay with me 
through this night!” 


CHAPTER XXXV.—STILL DRIFTING, DRIFT- 
ING ON. NO LAND. NO SAIL. 


“ O, let me be awake, my God! 
Or let me sleep alway.” 


AGAIN the darkness fell and stayed ; the 
storm still raged on; and a long period of 
merciful unconsciousness came upon Hartas 
Theyn, whether of sleep, or of the semblance 
of coma that comes of exhaustion and hun- 
ger, he did not know, nor might he know 
how long it had lasted, whether four hours 
or forty. He awoke at last, unrefreshed, 
and consumed by a burning thirst. That 
was his worst physical trouble, that terrible 
thirst. 

Only once did a dread paroxysm of hun- 
ger seize him. Since then he has written 
the story of that fierce hour on paper,—in 
a little book not yet yellow with age or 
worn withtime. There is no need to repro- 
duce his words here. Suffering of that kind 
may be studied, by all who care for such 
study, in many accounts of shipwreck, and 
in most records of Arctic research. It is not 
always profitable. 

Afterward it seemed to him that all that 
had been really terrible had lain within the 
lines of his mental or spiritual suffering, 
rather than in the physical. : 

From time to time there arose a cry in 
his heart, but now it was one cry, and now 
another. 
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“ Would that I might live my life again!” 
That was the cry that came most frequently. 
“ Would that I might live but one week of 
that old life. 

“To see my father’s face, to sit there by 
the old fireside, were it but for an hour; 
but for one hour,—oh, God, what would I not 
give ? 

“ And to see her, to touch her hand! Is 
it possible that yesterday—was it yesterday ? 
Was it a week ago ?—I might have done it. 
And I did not know. I did not know what 
it all meant, that heavy, stupid, misused life. 
No, I knew nothing yesterday.” 

And ever between his wordless thought 
there came the sound of the wind as it rose 
passionately, and fell with its own disturbed 
sadness. And the waves leapt upon the 
little boat, and hurled, and clashed together, 
now in the darkness, and now in the dawn, 
now in the drear setting of the sun. And 
he who was drifting there did not always 
know whether the dim light meant the 
coming on of night or the departing ; for 
ever again and again came that prolonged 
merciful unconsciousness. 

The thunderstorm that broke upon the 
Bight of Ulvstan about that hour when Jim 
Tyas came to his death had not seemed so 
terrible to Hartas Theyn, and by that he 
knew that he must have been far enough 
away at that time. The recollection of it 
was about the last definite recollection that 
he had. 

After that, for some four or five days and 
nights he must have lain more or less in 
that strange and ever-deepening stupor. It 
was not—so he thought—at any time, pure, 
simple, refreshing sleep. Though he dreamt 
strange dreams, and had strange visions, yet 
it was not sleep. 

Always while the storm lasted, he was 
conscious of the deafening, exhausting rush 
and roar of the wind, the whirl, and flash, 
and roll of the vast unbroken waves. That 
the wind had remained so long unchanged, 
so that he was kept out there in the deep 
water, had been matter of gratitude too deep 
for words. Having no oars he could have 
done nothing to help himself, and he knew 
that if he were once to come near to the 
broken surf that fringed the land nothing 
could save him. 

Yet the knowledge did not now, even in 
his waking moments, distress him ; feeling 
was too much benumbed for that. It would 
soon be over, that last dread strife, with 
that last dread enemy to be destroyed; 
while the death he was even now dying, 









hour by hour, might in the end be very 
painful. 

The storm began to subside during the 
fourth night, and Hartas, rousing himself 
from a long lethargic slumber, saw the 
gleam of the rising sun upon the gradually 
calming sea. But he saw nothing else—no 
sail, no land. 

Thrice a screw-steamer had passed by, 
one quite near, and he had managed to stand 
up in the boat, to wave his blue silk scarf to 
and fro with some energy ; but the steamer 
passed on, and took nonotice. It was a time 
of harrowing excitement and suspense, and 
what wonder that he felt sure he had been 
seen? The two other steamers were too 
far away for suspicion, though each time his 
effort was made to the uttermost of his 
power. 

All the last days and nights, the dawns, 
the twilights, seemed mingled together in a 
strange confusion ; and since the calm that 
succeeded the storm was so great there was 
now no external influence to arouse him. The 
temperature was not low for the time of 
year ; he had no sense of hunger, there was 
nothing to be done but to lie in seeming 
slumber, drifting on, and on, and on, not even 
knowing that since the wind had changed 
he must be drifting back within sight of 
land. 

From all suffering he had ceased, from all 
hoping, from all despairing. That last dawn 
rose slowly, quietly, holily ; and it rose upon 
one who might see nothing of its beauty, 
know nothing of its dread solemnity. The 
little boat might have been his bier for all 
he knew. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—HOW RESCUE CAME. 


LonG afterward Barbara Burdas remem- 
bered that autumn morning, and remembered 
certain passages of it with a feeling that was 
almost shame. Had she really forgotten 
herself so far, her position, the strange com- 
plications of her life, as to put her trembling 
hand upon Squire Theyn’s arm, to urge him 
to come with her at once, at once/ 

“ He is there/” she had cried, *one hand 
pressing in excited entreaty the old man’s 
shoulder, the other pointing to that speck 
out upon the rose-red sea. ‘Do you under- 
stand? Itis yourson! He is there, out at 
sea—dead or alive he is there! Won't you 
come with me? Won't you come at once ?” 

The Squire did not repulse her in any 
way, yet he did not respond, or seem to 
comprehend. The old man was wearied by 
the want of sleep, exhausted by sorrow, by 
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remorse, by suspense. The words he heard | 
were only half understood, and this Barbara | 
perceived. But she dared not, could not stay | 
longer there. Besides, her instinct told her | 
that Squire Theyn could not be of use in 
the present crisis. 

“ He is there!” she repeated as she flew on 
over the fields, brushing the dew from the 
grass, from the tall dead hemlocks, the 
crisp rest-harrow; her eyes still straining 
to watch that small dark speck out upon the 
wide, still sea. ‘ He is there/” she kept on 
saying, saying it solely for her own conso- 
lation. 

There was no one else to be consoled. 
The little townlet had not yet awakened, 
and the tide being barely half out Samson 
Verrill had not yet returned from the lonely 
point of rock where he still kept watch. 
Barbara knew that he would be there, and 
she knew that all the little world about her 
would be yet asleep, and that time would be 
required for any effective awakening. And 
who could say what time might mean? A 
quarter of an hour,—nay, five minutes might 
mean much to a man who had been drifting 
about the North Sea without sustenance of 
any kind for over a week. There was no 
opportunity for deliberation. Barbara flew 
down to the beach, unmoored the lightest 
boat she could find there, and managed by 
almost superhuman effort to launch it all 
alone. As she drew rapidly away from the 
shore, she saw that the Squire was hasten- 
ing down the cliff; had he understood at 
last? Would he do all that might be done 
in the way of preparation for her return— 
her return, and his—his of whom not only 
her thought but her very life seemed full ? 
The smoke was beginning to curl upward 
from a cottage chimney on the Forecliff ; 
the gulls from the rocks to the south were 
flying in and out by myriads, chuckling, 
screaming, subsiding, rising again ; and there, 
far away upon the dark point in the dis- 
tance, Samson Verrill stood, lonely between 
sea and sky. Barbara could see him quite 
plainly, and he would see her, that she 
knew, and he would wonder what her 
errand might be; not being able from his 
own comparatively low-lying position to see 
the speck that she had seen from the utmost 
height of the northern cliff-top. But Barbara 
did not think long of Samson Verrill. 
Thought was merged in action, in effort ; 
such effort as Barbara herself had never 
made before this hour. Not the strongest 
man could have made swifter progress ; yet, 
after nearly an hour’s rowing, that dark 








speck still seemed leagues away upon the 
subsiding silvery grey of the sun-lit sea. 

It was not always that Barbara could see 
the small dark point which she knew to be a 
boat, yet she rowed on in the direction 


| where she had first seen it; and now and 


then for her helping she caught sight of it, 
and the sight lent always fresh energy to 
her utmost effort. 

At last she came nearer, consciously, tre- 
mulously. She had not been mistaken, it 
was ® boat, a small, brightly painted boat, 
blue and white and vivid green, the exact 
counterpart of that she knew to be missing ; 
but why should she say even that to herself, 
being so assured it was the same ? She stood 
up in her own boat, shading her eyes with her 
hand from the uprising sun. Then suddenly 
she felt her face flush with fear, with a 
strange unknown dread. After all could it 
be that the boat was empty? Was it pos- 
sible? She saw no sign. 

More slowly, more sadly now, she bent 
herself again to the oars, then sadder and 
slower still, as one who draws near to the 
bed on which a friend is lying, breathing 
out the last breath of the life that had been 
to others so precious, so dear. 

The girl dared not look. She paused a 
little, rowed on again, stopped, covering her 
face with her hands. She was quite near, 
yet no sign came, no sound. . . At last, she 
raised her head. 

A wild throbbing pulsation seized all her 
frame. Hewas there! Someone was there, 
a dark figure was lying helplessly at the 
bottom of the boat, toward the stern. And 
it was the figure of him she had seen in her 
dream. 

She made no cry, asked no question, that 
would have been so useless. And then it 


-was that she entered into that vivid vision 


once more, not conscious of what she did. 
Afterward the dream and the deeds of its 
realisation were as one in her recollection. 

She made no effort to arouse or to move 
the prostrate, stirless figure that lay, as the 
dead lie, at the bottom of the boat; but, 
seeing it, regret awoke like a lightning flash. 
Why had she brought no food, no water, no 
restoratives of any kind? Had excitement 
bereft her of sense ? 

She hardly dared to look upon the pallid 
face, above which the heavy black hair was 
lying in wild disarrangement. Removing 
the oars from the boat she was in, placing 
them in the rowlocks of the little boat that 
had been drifting to and fro during the terri- 
ble storm, she sat down for a moment or two 
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overcome by exhaustion, by emotion. Yet 
she could not look upon the face of Hartas 
Theyn. 

Presently she took the boat in which she 
had rowed out in tow, and started back for 
the land. For near two hours she pulled 
slowly to the shore, knowing but little more 
than Hartas Theyn himself knew. 

By this time there was a crowd gathered 
upon the beach, an eager, anxious, fervid, 
almost unbelieving crowd. David Andoe 
was foremost in grasping the bow of the 
boat as it grated upon the bed of gravel. 
Damian Aldenmede was but just behind, 
and had the greater strength of the two. 
Between them they lifted the dead, or dying, 
man to the shore, and carried him to the 
nearest house. Early as it yet was, Canon 
Godfrey was there, and Mrs. Kerne. The 
news had spread fast and far.... As a 
matter of course, old Ephraim was in the 
very forefront of the scene ; and to Barbara’s 
satisfaction he was there when David Andoe 
returned, and was able to help her to reach 
the cottage on the Forecliff. She needed 
help, though she was hardly able to thank 
those who helped her. 

“Let me be,” she said faintly, as she sank 
into a chair by the fire. “Let me be!... 
It’s all I'd ask of you, let me be!” 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—FORGIVENESS. 


“A MERRICLE! Noéin sa much of a mer- 
ricle!” said old Ephraim when they told 
him with many wondering words that Har- 
tas Theyn yet lived. ““‘ Whya Ah’ve knowed 
aman myself, the captain o’ the Eagle brig- 
antine, sailing fra Shields for Dieppe ” (Deep, 
he called it), “laden wi’ coals. An’ the 
vessel were o’erta’en i’ the gale o’ 31; an’ 
ivery man aboard except the Captain were 
washed off o’ the deck wiv a single sweep of 
a single wave, an’ he’d ha gone an’ all ef so 
it hadn’t been ’at he’d been lashed to the 
mast. But lashed he were, an —fortnit for 
him—lashed he remained. Noo mind it’s no 
lie Ah’m tellin’ o’ ya. Ah knowed the man, 
Hebbin’ton, his name were, Captain Hebbin’- 
ton, but whether James or John, Ah’ll not 
sady. But this Ah will saiy, for I heerd 
him tell the taile wi’ my oin ears, as how he 
were tossin’ aboot i’ the German Ocean for 
no less nor two-an’-twenty days—noo, two-an’- 
twenty/ Think o’ that! An’ never no bite 
nor sup passed his lips save once, an’ that 
was after a heavy rain, when he wrung his 
shirt sleeves, an’ so got a few drops o’ water ! 
That were something like a marvel!... 
Eight days! an’ the last fouer on ’em fairly 





mild weather! Well, it’s hardly much to 
boast on, let aloiine callin’ it a merricle !” 

Such was old Ephraim’s opinion, but it 
need hardly be said that it was not generally 
held throughout the neighbourhood. The 
Squire’s son had been removed, so soon as 
Dr. Douglas considered it safe, to Mrs. 
Kerne’s house, where he lay, still exhausted, 
still silent, still pallid. Thorhilda and Mrs. 
Godfrey came and went; Rhoda came and 
stayed ; and the Squire seldom left Labur- 
num Villa till nightfall. Yet, so far, little 
was known to any one of Hartas’s experi- 
ence during that terrible time, or its effect 
upon himself. It was evident that he could 
not talk of these things as yet. 

When at last his strength did begin to 
return to him it was but ‘natural that his 
father should ask him of the beginning of 
the strange event ; that he should desire to 
know how it had been brought about, and 
above all, by whose immediate agency. The 
Squire had only suspicion where others felt 
certainty. 

It was a fine October afternoon when the 
old man first spoke of the past. The sun 
was streaming through Mrs. Kerne’s costly 
Indian curtains ; shining into a large richly 
furnished room, laden with ornament of per- 
haps not the most refined description. Har- 
tas was lying upon a sofa near the fire, his 
father sat on a chair near the foot of it. 
Canon Godfrey was by his side. Mrs. Kerne 
was walking up and down the room, knitting 
as she went, openly confessing herself too 
nervous to sit still. 

“You must forgive me, you must bear 
with me,” Hartas said, raising himself by 
feeble effort from the cushions. 

And it was a strange face that was lifted 
to look upon the two men beside him, a face 
never again to be what it had been. Not 
only the expression, but every feature seemed 
changed. The dark eyes, though deeply 
sunk, yet looked larger, and had deeper in- 
tensity of colour, of meaning, of outlook. 
The once bronzed face was shrunken, and 
pale, and nervous-looking. A certain sad 
eagerness was written upon the countenance, 
a certain sad remembrance ; it was the face 
of a man who had passed through his life’s 
crisis, and was yet all unaware of its full 
meaning, of the influence it was intended to 
have upon the days to be. 

“ You must forgive me,” he said in answer 
to his father’s desire for knowledge of the 
days but just past. “I know the men; one 
is not living, so] am told. The others shall 
be to me as if they had died also. . . It -can- 
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not be otherwise, it cannot. They did wrong. 
They were mistaken, they were cruel, bitterly 
cruel and hard. But it is not for me to 
punish them, not for any one belonging to 
me. Don’t say any more, don’t ask me to 
say any more... I can say nothing but 
that.” 

For a moment Squire Theyn could hardly 
speak, so divided he was between emotions 
of varying nature. Disappointment was 
probably uppermost. 

“They'll say it’s cowardice, nothing but 
rank cowardice!” he exclaimed bitterly. 

Hartas smiled ; a wan, sad smile it was. 

“No, they won't think that,” he said 
faintly. 

After a little more uncomfortable and un- 
profitable discussion the Squire got up and 
went away. He would not quarrel with 
this newly-restored son of his, not willingly, 
yet it was an effort to subdue his anger, and 
Mrs. Kerne was feeling for him and with 
him as she seldom did. 

When Canon Godfrey and Hartas were 
left alone, the former asked a question he 
had been wishing to ask for some time. 

“Would you mind telling me why you 
wish to shield these men, these ruffians I 
may almost say ?” 

“No; I can tell you,” Hartas replied, 
speaking with the new gentleness of manner 
that seemed so curiously natural to him 
already, as if some inner and better self had 
been set free from the outer. “I can tell 
you, but surely you do not need that I should 
put it into words? You can see for yourself 
that for her sake alone—Barbara’s—it would 
be better that the matter should drop at 
once and for ever. IfI bring it to light, if I 
bring these men to justice, the cause of their 
deed must become even a commoner topic 
for conversation than it is now. And how 
could I bear that, knowing how ill she would 
bear it? . .. No; help me once more, be 
the friend you have always been, even 
when I couldn’t see that you were my 
friend at all. And try to persuade my 
father to see the matter from my point of 
view. . . . He will thank you afterward; so 
shall I.” 

The Canon thought for a moment ; then 
he lifted his kindly blue eyes to the face of 
the still-suffering man before him. 

“T will do what you wish,” he said, with 
an eager concession in his manner. “ And 
I believe after all that you are right ; I be- 
lieve you are. It would do little good to 
bring these men to what is called justice, it 
might do harm. I do think you are right, 








that the affair, painful as it is, had better be 
allowed to die out of itself.” 

“ Better far ; and I thank you... . But 
now, how shall I put the question? Have 
you nothing to tell me of her, of Barbara ?” 

“Not much, that is, not much that will 
gladden you in any way to hear. I canonly 
say that the more I see of her, the more I 
discern the true greatness, the true beauty 
of her character. She seems to be absolutely 
without any trace of selfishness, of self- 
seeking.” 

‘Have you seen her lately ?” 

“T saw her yesterday; the baby was bap- 
tized. Barbara, your sister, and myself were 
the sponsors. . . Poor little mite that it is! 
What will be its future, I wonder ?” 

“ But Barbara? . . . Has she got over it 
all, that terrible time? Did she look like 
herself ?” 

“To tell the truth she did not, not quite. 
She looks older, paler, thinner, as if she had 
gone through an illness. But what wonder ? 
And she is young enough to recover; and I 
expect she will do so, by-and-by.” - 

“What makes you say that?” Hartas 
asked with the difficulty in his voice that 
comes of emotion. 

“Hope makes me say it,” the Canon re- 
plied. Presently he added, “ You have not 
forgotten that day on the scaur? You re- 
member what I said ?” 

“Yes, I remember,” Hartas replied, with 
faint white lips, and unhopeful tones ; “ per- 
haps it would be better if I did not.” 

“What makes you say that ? Of what are 
you thinking ?” 

“Tam thinking of her, that it cannot be, 
that it can never be, that dream of mine. 
How shall I tell you all, all I have disco- 
vered ? Sorrow enlightens one. . . . I believe, 
as you kindly told me you believed, that 
Barbara cares for me ; perhaps she may even 
care more than I know ; but there are things 
she cares for more. . . I fancy she sees a 
certain honourableness in refusing to consent 
to a marriage that seems in her sight one of 
—what shall I say ’—mere difference of 
position seems so poor a ground, and I feel 
sure that it does not cover all her thought. 
To say the truth, I fear that to Barbara my 
sister Thorhilda represents all goodness, all 
refinement, all culture, all that she herself 
thinks highest and worthiest ; and therefore 
it is that her admiration is a sort of worship, 
a worship that counts self-sacrifice as the 
purest pleasure. I have expressed my thought 
badly, inadequately, but you will know what 
I mean. And this, this event, before I see 
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Barbara I seem to know that it will make 
her less willing to yield than ever. And I 
will not urge her ; 1 will never again, if I can 
help it, put any pressure upon her. I seem 
to know now that it can never be, that dream 
of mine! ... Yet how I care for her! How 
Icave/.. . But forgive me! I never meant 
to say all this. Forgive me, and don’t betray 
me!” 

Hardly thinking of what he was doing 
under the pressure of emotion the Canon 
rose to his feet, and held out his hand as a 
sign of leave-taking. 

“TJ will not betray you,” he said gently, 
and with effort ; “but let me mention one 
thing that I had been thinking of: it seems 
to me that as a matter of common gratitude 
Barbara Burdas should be asked to come 
and see you. ... She saved your life, re- 
member.” 

“She will not come,” Hartas replied in- 
stantly, his fear overcoming his desire. 

“Do you think not?. . . I imagine that 
she will, if I make a point of it.” 

“Ah, if you put it so!” Hartas said, 
turning his face away in disappointed sad- 
ness. “She will not refuse you, but her 
coming under those conditions will be no 
help to me. . . I know her better now than 
I used to do. I almost understand her ; but 
she is above me, and consequently she sees 
beyond me. . . . She may come, I may see 
her, but we shall separate as we meet, as 
far apart, quite as far, or perhaps even 
farther.” 

And even as Hartas predicted, so it came 
to pass. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—BARBARA BURDAS AND 
HARTAS THEYN. 


HEARING footsteps upon the garden path 
behind him—footsteps waited for, listened 
for long — Hartas turned with a crimson 
tide of emotion flushing all his face. Two 
figures were coming toward him, Barbara 
Burdas and his sister Thorhilda. But for a 
second or two he hardly recognised the 
former, and the very strangeness about her 
enabled him to recover himself. Was this 
young yet stately-looking woman, dressed in 
quiet, simple mourning of no antiquated 
date, yet far enough removed from the 
fashionable—was this Barbara Burdas? He 
had to assure himself by an effort. 

Considering the shortness of the time 
since the first appearance of Damian Alden- 
mede at Ulvston Bight, certainly the change 
in Barbara Burdas was very great, and said 
much for her powers of adaptability—yet, 





nay, what a low word is that to use! She 
had adapted nothing. In some ways she 
had found her own, yet that but scantily, 
scarcely. She had much yet to find, though, 
to her credit be it said, she hardly knew 
even that. She only knew that as yet cer- 
tain desires within her were all unfulfilled. 

All the way Barbara was being led step 
by step, not knowing whither she went, not 
knowing why she was led onward at all. 
That she should be accused of the vain and 
vulgar ambition of desiring social advance- 
ment did not occur to her, nor, for the 
honour of the humanity about her be it said, 
did it occur to others. 

She was not at all aware that when she 
advanced so tremulously to meet Hartas 
Theyn in Mrs. Kerne’s garden she was other 
than the Barbara Burdas she had always 
been—the change, so it seemed, was in him. 

The first few moments were only made 
endurable by the presence of Miss Theyn, 
who understood the difficulty of this first 
meeting, and now, as always, had enough of 
sympathy to offer. If she felt any pain she 
was successful in hiding it. Turning to her 
brother, seeing his sad, white, unhopeful 
face, then looking upon Barbara, admiring 
the tall fine figure of the girl, seeing how the 
dark bronzed face was paled by intense 
thought, intense suffering, how the light of 
new perception was visible in the deep blue 
eyes—seeing these things she could not but 
be surprised by the alteration she saw. She 
had not dreamed that afew short days, or 
weeks, or even months, could work such 
change in any human personality. 

There was a moment that might have 
been awkward but for Barbara’s adequate 
and straightforward courtesy. 

** You are better?” she said, looking into 
the face that was watching hers so eagerly, 
so yearningly. 

She took the hand Hartas held out—a 
hand so white, so thin, so tremulous, that 
her heart ached to see it. 

“ Yes, I am all right now,” he replied with 
pallid lips and somewhat troubled tone. 
Then he added: “It was good of you to 
come to see me.” 

“The Canon wished it,” she said simply. 

“ And you would do anything he wished ?” 

“Yes, anything / He could never ask me 
to do aught I wouldn’t be glad to do.” 

“ That is high praise from you!” 

“T didn’t mean it for praise,” Bab said, 
discerning instantly the unbefittingness of 
praise of hers bestowed upon one like Canon 
Godfrey. ‘I didn’t mean it for that/ I 
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only meant to say that Td that regard for 
him that I'd never had for no one in my life 
afore, and, as I think, can never have for no 
one again.” 

“Not for Mr. Aldenmede?” Hartas asked, 
wishing the word unsaid, so soon as it escaped 
him. 

“No, not even for him. He’s good ; but 
it’s not quite the same sort of goodness. . . . 
He’s different altogether.” 

Hartas was not ill- pleased to hear this 
eulogy of one not only closely connected 
with himself, but well-disposed toward him, 
and the change, the new power of percep- 
tion visible in Barbara, was impressing him 
more at every turn of her every phrase. Her 
grammar might be defective, but the utter- 
ance of almost every word was pure and 
true, and for him the inflection of each tone 
had the charm, the winningness that only 
love can lend. Yet his heart did not rise 
to the charm—rather did it sink, depressed, 
unhopeful. 

Quite unperceived Miss Theyn had left 
these two together, and now they were walk- 
ing slowly along under the belt of all but 
leafless trees that divided the wide garden 
from the paddock where Mrs. Kerne’s pony 
was grazing at his ease. 
warm and yellow and hazy ; a late rose or 
two leaned out from the garden beds as if 
craving notice for having bloomed in Novem- 
ber, and 2 very grove of hollyhocks stood in 
a corner, late, straggling, and with only a few 
half-developed flowers on the top of each tall 
stem. 

“ Are they English flowers, those ?” Bar- 
bara asked, touching a soft, pale pink holly- 
hock with her black cotton glove. ‘I was 
reading of some forcign flowers the other 
night in a book Mr. Aldenmede lent me, and 
I asked him about them afterwards. The 
strangest flowers they are—orchids they call 
them. There'll be some i’ this garden, I 
reckon ?” 

“ Don’t talk of things like that, Barbara— 
not now, not to-day,” Hartas pled, and there 
was something strangely touching in his 
pleading. All the old roughness—the almost 
rudeness—was gone, and in the place of 
these things there was a gentleness, a wist- 
fulness, a refinement, that had more power to 
move than Barbara was prepared to resist. 

“Don’t speak of those things,” he begged. 
“Have you nothing else to say tome? You 
don’t know how I’ve been hoping that you 
had—hoping against hope... . Have you 
forgotten that you saved my life ? that but 
for you I shouldn’t have been here ?” 


The afternoon was | 
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Barbara gently interrupted him. 

“You were drifting in,” she said, lifting 
a face which had all the recollection of that 
strange time written on the features of it. 

“ Perhaps; but it must have been very 
slowly. And who can say that I should 
have lived to touch the land? But let that 
pass, I know in my own mind that I owe 
my life to you; and [am gladthatI do... 
I’ve heard it said that people always think 
kindly of anybody they've done a good turn 
to... . But I’m not going to take advantage 
of that. . . . I know you would have done 
the same for anybody else.” 

“So I should if I'd been moved in the 
same way,” Bab replied quietly. 

* Still I can never forget.” 

* Nor can I.” 

“No; but it will not mean the same thing 
to you. I see that... . I think I saw it 
before, and I made up my mind not to weary 
you with the old entreaty. You know 
what I mean, Barbara—what is in my 
thought ?” 

“Yes; I know, and you are right in not 
pressing it. It is wise and kind of you to 
have made up your mind not to do that.” 

She spoke so calmly, with such quiet self- 
possession, that it was not possible for Hartas 
to discern how her heart was sinking with 
every word she uttered, sinking for the need 
of love, the return of that love she was being 
drawn to give so lavishly. Her very strength 
contrasted with Hartas Theyn’s present weak- 
ness seemed a new reason for new and in- 
creasing love. Yet when did love ever stand 
in need of reason? ‘ Because it was he; be- 
cause it was I.” That is the beginning and 
the end of love’s reasoning. 

Hartas did not reply for a while to Bar- 
bara’s seemingly cold speech. He could not, 
being chilled and hurt. At last he said 
simply, “Thank you,” but he said it in so 
weary a way, with lips so pallid and eyes so 
sad, that Barbara could not part from him 
thus. 

“Try to understand me,” she said. “I’m 
trying—trying to do what seems right ; and 
all the more I’m striving, because everybody 
seems so kind and good. Think of Canon 
Godfrey, of how he speaks to me, how he 
looks at me, and how he thinks for me. If 
I were the greatest lady in the land he could 
care no more. And then Miss Theyn, your 
sister.” ... 

“Well, what of her?” Hartas interposed 
with a touch of the old hastiness. 

“Oh, I could say so much of her! How 
can I begin? She is so different,” Barbara 
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began enthusiastically. “She is so very 
different from anybody else I have ever 
known or seen.” 

“ She’s at the root of all your hesitation— 
of all my sorrow,” Hartas broke in again. 

Barbara thought for a moment. 

“That’s only true in one sense,” she re- 
plied. “It is because I know Miss Theyn, 
and see what your wife ought to be, that 
[ cannot say the word you want me to say. 
From the very first hour I saw her I knew 
that she was the kind of lady you should 
have, that if any good were to come to you, 
any upliftin’ (forgive the plain-speaking), you 
should marry some one as much above you 
as your sister is, instead of one so much below 
you as I am. Your father sees this; he 
shows it in the very way he looks at me. 
And Mrs. Kerne knows it, and Mrs. Godfrey ; 
they can’t help but know. And they all 
feel ; and one way or another they make me 
feel that I am the one thing that stands in the 
way of your betterin’ yourself by marriage. 
Excuse the plain words—I’ve none better. 
But now think for a minute, how could I say 
that word you want me to say, an’ keep a 
shred of self-respect afterward? I could not 
do it. But there! . . . I’ve said over much. 
You’re none strong yet. Won't you go into 
that little summer-house and sit down ?” 

“No; I don’t want to sit down. I’m not 
tired—not with that sort of tiredness.” 

Then presently Hartas stopped and turned, 
and took the girl’s hand in his, fixing his dark, 
sad eyes upon her lovely, yet much pained, 
face. 

“T said I would make no plea,” he began 
tremulously ; “but I cannot, I cannot help 
it! Itis so terrible! How shall I bear it? 
How shall I face the future at all? . . . Is 
that your last word? ... Would it make 
any difference if my sister herself came and 
asked you to be my wife ?” 

Barbara was nearly as pale as Hartas him- 
self was. The conflict within her was pas- 
sionately strong. 

“T cannot say that it wouldn’t make a 
difference,” she replied. “I might yield, J 
might; but I should always know that in one 
way or another she had been forced, over- 
come. . . . And no happiness could come of 
it, believe me—no happiness that could last ; 
none for you, none for me... . I cannot 
say all that’s in me. There’s a deal one can 


find no expression for; and I think and feel so 
many things that I cannot say in words. .. . 
Sometimes I think of your sister’s marryin’, 
as they say she’s about to do, that son of 
Lady Meredith’s.” . . . 








“ She’s not Lady Meredith,” Hartas inter- 
rupted brusquely. 

“Isn't she? They always call her so over 
at the Howes. But anyhow, if your sister is 
to be her daughter, how would they like to 
meet me—me, a flither-picker off the scaur ? 
How would Mrs. Percival Meredith like to 
have to say to the grand people about her, this 
is my sister-in-law—this bait-gatherer.” . 

“How much do you look like—like that 
this afternoon ?” 

Barbara blushed, for once a little self-con- 
sciously. 

“Tt’s not looks. I am that—just that. 
And oh, how could you ever dream that 
foolish dream, knowing what you did know, 
even then! I didn’t know! I wish I had 
known—I wish I had. But I didn't... 
And now there’s only one thing,” Barbara 
continued, lifting a pathetic, beseeching face to 
the sad eyes that were watching her. ‘“There’s 
only one thing left for us. Can it be? Will 
you let it be? Will you be my friend ?” 

“ Friend, in that sense? No, never/” 
Hartas replied with vehemence. “ It couldn’t 
be—it could never be! Friends! you and 
me! Think of the torture of it !” 

“Torture!” Barbara repeated in surprise. 
“Torture! I was thinking of it as bein’ only 
a happiness. You don’t know what it 
would be to me. I’m so lone at times, so 
desperate lone. . . . I'd not weary you, not 
if I knew!” 

Her very pleading, the pathos of it, the 
“sweet reasonableness” were more than 
Hartas could bear just then. 

‘Tt cannot be,” he said again. “I could 
never stand it ; no, never. If there’s nothing 
else left we'd better part ! . 

“Well, then, let us part kindly, ” Barbara 
said. “Then if by chance we have to meet 
anywhere, we'd meet without more—more 
pain than need be.” 

The sun had gone down cold and wan be- 
hind the leafless ash-trees; a damp, misty 
air was coming over the fields, over the brown 
moor beyond. Hartas shivered and turned 
away, white and desponding. 


“Pain! There’s nought else but pain 
nowhere. The world’s full of pain. ... I 


wish—I wish you had left me to drift on to 
death in peace !” 

Barbara made no reply. They were near 
the little gate that led out into the lane ; and 
half - unconsciously their pace grew slower 
and slower.’ It was Hartas who broke the 
silence at last. 

“Forgive me; I pray you to forgive me,” 
he said m atone and manner quite unlike 
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hisown. “Idid not mean that—no, God 
knows I did not ; and He alone knows what 
my gratitude is. ... I must be miserably 
weak, for I meant all to be so very different 
to-day. .. . It was that overcame me—the 
idea of parting. How can I bear it? And 
you seemed to take it so lightly, so easily.” 

They were standing by the gate now, facing 
each other. The last moment was near. Bar- 
bara held out her hand, and on her face was 
the betrayal that few can see and misunder- 
stand. 

“Did you suppose that I could add my 
pain to yours?” she asked, suppressing the 
deep undertone of feeling that struggled 
below. 

“Then it is pain to you ?” 

“Look in my face, and see,” Barbara re- 
plied, quite unconsciously quoting from one 
of the most beautiful and touching poems 
in the English language. 

“ Then if it be so—if I may know even 
that—I think I can bear, I think I can... . 
Yet—yet it is hard!” 

A moment or two longer they stood there 
in the deepening twilight, hand in hand, 
heart beating to heart, loving, suffering, 
silent. 

Each feared to add to the other’s sorrow 
by uttering the final last word. The after- 
glow had faded from the sky ; darkness was 
beginning to overspread the earth with all 
the strange stillness that darkness brings. 

“T must go,” Barbara said at last, think- 
ing of the little ones at home—especially of 
her baby, who now sometimes seemed the 
best loved of them all, and certainly needed 
most of her loving attention. 

“T must go. ... And in spite of what 
you said, I'll look to you when I want a 
friend.” 

“Come to me when you want friendliness. 
... Td always do aught I could—you’d 
know that.” 

“But you won't be alla friend might be 
to me ?” 

“No. . . . It must be more, or less. And 
you've said it is to be less.” 

“Good night, then... . 
stand me better some day.” 

“T think that I shall,” Hartas replied 
quietly, sadly, yet with deep significance in 
his tone. “J will think, even yet, that there 
will come a time for better understanding.” 


Youll under- 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE BANDS OF FATE 
TWINE CLOSER AND YET CLOSER. 


_ WHILE all these things had been happen- 
ing in the Bight down below, life had not 








been standing still on the higher ground. At 
last Damian Aldenmede had become ac- 
quainted with Percival Meredith—at last he 
had come to know that everywhere it was 
being said that Mr. Meredith was engaged, 
or “all but engaged,” to Miss Theyn. He 
had felt a momentary stun, then disbelief 
had followed. When he came to know Mr. 
Percival Meredith but a little more intimately, 
his disbelief had become tinged with scorn. 
Thorhilda Theyn, a pure, noble-minded, 
high-toned woman to marry a man like that! 
But there thought paused awhile ; the artist 
was not the man to discolour his own soul 
by even a momentary dwelling upon the im- 
perfections of another. Having spent one 
evening in the society of Mr. Percival Mere- 
dith he felt no more inclination to disturb 
himself. That he should make a friend of 
such a man being an utter impossibility, was 
it not a thousand times more impossible that 
Miss Theyn should accept him for her hus- 
band, her companion, her friend, her guide 
for life? Ah! why trouble himself for a 
second with the gossip of one village, or of 
two? And the more he thought the more 
certainly he convinced himself. Seeing in 
imagination, in memory, those pure, far- 
seeing, and far-seeking grey eyes looking 
into his, betraying all their depth of tender- 
ness, all their assurance of strength, then 
turning to that other face, those other eyes 
with all their disclosures of selfishness, of 
narrowness, of other things to which he put 
no name—how could he trouble himself any 
further? And yet the trouble did not quite 
die down. 

It might have gone lower than it did 
but for a brief conversation he had had 
with Gertrude Douglas, whom he had met 
one morning by untoward accident on the 
promenade. Miss Douglas was looking 
very beautiful, feeling full of power—the 
power that comes of youth, of beauty, of 
health, of the consciousness of social adequate- 
ness. 

* Ah! is it you, is it really you?” she ex- 
claimed in her wonderfully sweet, and liquid, 
and musical voice. Her words, her pretty 
laugh came like a rippling rain of music. 
“How unusual it is to see you on the pro- 
menade! I thought you despised all such 
frivolities ?” 

“No; I trust that contempt is not much 
in my way.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that!” Miss 
Douglas exclaimed, all unaware that she was 
treading upon the thinnest ice. “I thought 
you looked dreadfully scornful at the Hartofts 
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the other evening—especially when you 
looked at poor Mr. Meredith !” 

Then Gertrude laughed a little, and 
blushed, and let her long dark eyelashes 
droop over her unperceptive eyes in a very 
effective way. 

No answer coming, none being possible to 
Damian Aldenmede, she went on again, quite 
as unconsciously as before. 

“ Of course I didn’t wonder; nobody who 
knew as much as I know could have won- 
dered... . But don’t be too much cast 
down ; it isn’t a settled thing yet... . How- 
ever, I suppose it will be soon. There is to 
be another grand dinner party at the Rec- 
tory on the 22nd, and I expect it will be 
announced that evening. ... You will be 
there, of course ?” 

“No; I shall not,” Aldenmede replied, 
turning away with the scantiest courtesy, and 
not able at that moment to weigh all the 
contradictions and insinuations that he had 
heard in their proper balance. Entering his 
lodging a few minutes later, and finding the 
invitation to the dinner party Miss Douglas 
had spoken of lying on his writing-table, he 
could have groaned aloud for the folly that 
had led him to declare his intention so pre- 
maturely. Yet the strain of perverseness 
that is in every nervous man or woman 
would not permit him to accept the pleasure 
now ; for pleasure it would have been, how- 
ever mingled with pain. He had pain enough 
as it was—every recollection of the past, 
every thought of the future, had its own 
separate suffering. Even his face grew crim- 
son, remembering that moment in the coast- 
guardsman’s cottage, when he had at least 
betrayed himself to himself, and hoped—in 
a certain sense—that he also had betrayed 
the truth to her. Yet no sign had been 
given to him, or if any, then only such as 
must for ever forbid his hoping. He had 
watched, he had sought her presence ; he had 
refrained from seeking it, yet by no effort 
could he extract any sign. The least response 
to his advances, the least seeming accept- 
ance of his evident desire for—for friendship, 
to put it at its lowest ; the smallest sign of 
any hint would have given him hope. But 
in his worst moment he could do this justice 
to Miss Theyn, that she had not falsely 
allured him. 

* 7” * * * 

And meantime, how was it with Miss 
Theyn herself ? Not well. None who knew 
could make answer that it was well with her. 
To be drawn by all that is best and purest 
within you and about you on an upward road, 





yet to know and feel yourself gradually 
gliding downward, can never produce aught 
save an absolute misery. Ignore that misery 
how you will, call it by what name you will, 
the thing remains the same, as sooner or 
later you must know. 

In excuse for her only this may be said, 
that she had not divined the full depth of 
the feeling Damian Aldenmede already had 
forher. Half-unknowingly, yet only half, she 
had checked the advance he would have 
made; she had dreaded his coming farther, 
nearer, even while she had hoped that he 
would insist upon coming. There was his 
defect. He should have treated as straws all 
that stood in the way of the end he desired. 

In excuse for him there was this—in his 
former life he had loved, he had been 
betrayed, and he had suffered. What wonder 
then that he did not rise lightly, not gladly, 
to the new hope that was before him! How 
could he even know with any sureness that 
he might dare to hope ? 

Thorhilda was quite aware of the fact that 
she had not given him one particle of en- 
couragement, yet there were moments when 
she felt more than half-inclined to blame 
him for doubt, for vacillation; and these 
moments came usually when she was feeling 
with a dread akin to terror that her time 
for vacillation was now growing perilously 
short. Day by day she discerned more 
clearly in the manner of almost every one 
about her, her Aunt Millicent, Mrs. Mere- 
dith, Percival himself, that her decision, one 
way or the other, must be made soon, her 
binding, irrevocable decision. 

Yet, despite this previous sense of prepara- 
tion the moment came suddenly. She felt, 
she hardly knew how, that a net had been 
drawn about her. 

For days past there had been a sort of 
uncomfortable electricity in the air. The 
ostensible cause of this was a dinner party 
to be given at Yarburgh Rectory on the 
22nd of November. It was to be a large 
party, almost unprecedentedly large ; many of 
the guests were to come from afar, many to 
stay all night. 

“Tt is due to Percy as well as to you, 
dear, to make an occasion of it,” Mrs. God- 
frey had said gently. And Thorhilda, un- 
derstanding in a strange, surprised sort of 
way, had made no reply save such as was 
conveyed by a hot, sudden blush, a pained 
glance, and a hasty retirement to her own 
room. ... More than ever Mrs. Godfrey 
was pleased with her little diplomacies. 

It was on that same evening that Percival 
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Meredith came in quite accidentally. Miss | perturbation it was not likely that she 
Theyn, altogether unsuspicious, had been | should suddenly put on or acquire such un- 
persuaded by her aunt to dress a little earlier | desirable qualities as these. 
than usual, and had come down to find Mr.| Yet she could not, even now, say the word 
Meredith there in the drawing-room alone. | that was asked of her. The timepiece on 
There was no lamp-light as yet, only the | the mantelshelf pointed to three minutes to 
bright cheerful glow of the fire, the ruddy | seven. Her uncle was always punctual, only 
warmth lighting up even the farthest corners | putting down the Bible or prayer-book he 
of the wide artistically-decorated room.. For | held in his hand when the last moment 
a second Thorhilda showed her embarrass-| came. This both Thorhilda and Percival 
ment ; then she came forward with a dig- | Meredith knew. 
nity, a self-possession that Percival Meredith | “Then if you have no doubt of me,” Per- 
admired even while feeling almost over- | cival urged, coming nearer to her, taking her 
powered by it. It was very natural that | hand in a warm loving grasp, “if you do 
there should be a moment’s pause between not doubt me, if you do not doubt my love, 
the two, and it would have been difficult to what can hinder you from saying the one 
say which was the first to recover. word I want ?” 
It was Percival Meredith who spoke first. | There was a footstep on the stair, a bell 
“Tt may seem a crude thing to say, per- | ringing in the hall; then the door opened 
haps almost cruel,” he began, in tones not | behind them, and Redshaw entered with the 
free from tremulousness ; “‘ but do you know | lamp. 
Iam almost glad that the time before us is} “I will write to you, I will write to- 
so brief. We have only a few minutes, but | night,” Thorhilda said in a hurried whisper 
surely, since we understand each other so|as Mrs. Godfrey entered the room by the 
well, have understood each other so long, | further door. 
one minute might be enough... .Ihaveso| “And your letter will contain a definite 
little to say that you do not know. It has! answer?” Percival Meredith urged in tones 
all been said so often, so long ago . . . and, | not less fervid than her own. 
and do admit it, Hilda dear, | have been so| “Yes, yes.” 
patient . . . I won't even yet say that my} “Yow will say yes or no; please, promise me 
patience has come to an end, it could never this /” 
do that while there was any hope at all... . Before Thorhilda could reply, Mrs. God- 
But surely you won't strain it any longer! | frey was there between them, her purple 
I have insisted that no pressure should be | satin gown with all its ribbons and laces 
put upon you by others, I have demanded | rustling impressively ; a hand was held out 
that from your aunt and from my mother | in congratulation to each, her eyes were 











ceaselessly. I have entreated them to let 
me have my own way, assuring them that I 
understood you better than they could do. 
... You will justify my speaking so strongly, 
so emphatically, I know you will. The love 
I have for you in my own heart tells me 
that you will do that. . . . I don’t yet feel 
elated in any way, still less triumphant ; do 
you know it seems to me as if I could never 
for a moment feel any real elation in the 
matter. I must always, however happy I | 
may be, still feel subdued in my happiness, 
I may almost say humiliated, because of my 
unworthiness. . . . Don’t think that I am 
speaking untruly, or exaggerating what I 
feel, at least tell me that you have no thought 
of that kind.” 

“T have not,” Thorhilda replied, speaking 
truly. 
And in that moment she had no reason 
for doubting anything that Mr. Meredith 
had said. Doubt, suspicion, was not natural 
to her at any time, and in this moment of 





bright with ready sympathetic tears. 
“Tt is settled, it is all settled and decided,” 
she began, almost sobbing in her emotion. 
Thorhilda had no heart to undeceive her ; 
nay, now she had no desire. It would be 
decided so soon, and surely, surely, it must 
be as her Aunt Milicent was thinking. Very 
naturally Percival Meredith had no wish to 
interpose. He felt that the chain was being 
tightened precisely in the direction he 
wished. And there was good advice in the 
old proverb, “ Let well alone.” 
CHAPTER XL.—A NIGHT OF QUESTIONING. 
THE more insight a man acquires into 
human nature, the more it seems possible to 
him that a human life may be lived from 
the cradle to the grave without once even 
for one whole hour having been seriously 
brought face to face with any serious human 
problem. 
Thorhilda Theyn imagined that she had 
faced many problems, and as we have seen, 
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her life was no thoughtless, careless life. | chances of her life in a neighbourhood like 
Her character had always been a more or | this. . . . “And she is so clever, so charming, 
less perplexing and contradictory one. Her | so amiable—oh, I must turn my attention to 
uncle Godfrey, discerning the inconsistencies | her when this is over.” 


of her temperament while she was yet quite 


It was not often that Canon Godfrey said 


young, had done his utmost to bring about | a severe thing, or aught that had even the 


certain changes, certain developments which 
should tend to a greater harmony, and his 
efforts had been by no means unavailing. 
The very difficulty he had had, the mere 
fact that he had watched over so many 
struggles, noted so many small conquests, 
witnessed the growth of such a sweet affec- 
tionateness, the dawning and increasing of 
an intellect so clear, so full of fine percep- 
tion, the strengthening of all impulses to- 
ward things good and right and pure and 
true, the very fact that it had been his duty, 
his pleasure, thus’ to watch over her, to en- 
deavour to influence her, had drawn the 
bond of affectionate relationship closer and 
closer between them. No father or daughter 
could have been nearer to each other, or 
dearer. Yet the Canon had never allowed 
his tenderness to blind him. He knew of 
the struggle that was going on now ; it may 
be that he understood its true nature better 
than Thorhilda herself did. And if he said 
but little, he prayed the more, not dreaming 
how his prayer was to be answered. 

Percival Meredith stayed to dinner that 
evening, declaring that he had not intended 
it, in proof of which he glanced toward his 
morning coat ; and when after dinner, Thor- 
hilda and her aunt entered the drawing-room 
together, arm-in-arm, they found Gertrude 
Douglas there, a thing that often happened. 
She was always made welcome. 

“Tt must be so dreadfully dull for her at 
home,” Mrs. Godfrey would remark to her 
husband. “And with all her talent for 
sociability it seems such a pity that she 
should be buried night after night the winter 
through in that most dingy of little par- 
lours.” 

“But the father and mother?” the Canon 
said suggestively. 

“Ah, they have lived their life! Ger- 
trude is not, unhappily, very young ; but all 
her life, her true life, is yet to live... . Oh, 


I think of her often! There is no one in all | 


this neighbourhood suitable for her; and 
when Thorda is happily settled I shall cer- 
tainly try to do something for Gertrude— 
take her to some southern watering place for 
a couple of months,.or even go abroad with 
her. . . . There is no one else to do any- 
thing to help her; and if she was as attrac- 


shadow of severity about it. But his eyes 
were not closed. 

“T have no wish to interfere for one mo- 
ment with one kindly intention of yours, my 
dear Millicent,” he replied; “but I have a 
firm impression that Miss Douglas is quite 
equal to taking care of herself. It seems to 
me even probable that if she had been less 
evidently equal, less effort had been needed 
on the part of her friends. . . . Most men 
like to do what I did myself—to discover 
for themselves the goodness, the truth, the 
real beauty of character of the woman they 
would choose for their wife. . . . Nothing 
distresses me so much as to think of effort 
being made, even of the slightest, to inter- 
fere with absolute freedom of choice—if, in- 
deed, that is the right word—but it is not. 
True men, true women have no choice in the 
matter. It is almost a vulgarism in these 
days to say that marriages are made in 
heaven ; my feeling certainly is this, that the 
happiest and highest marriages are not made 
at all—they are the result of most inevitable 
laws. One feels that this had to be, this and 
no other.” 

“ Ah, well! you are alittle Quixotic, dear ; 
you always were in such matters as these— 
not that I have thought any the less of you 
for that.” 

The Canon understood Miss Douglas better 
than his wife did; and yet even he did not 
comprehend her shallow nature to its last 
widening ring. On this evening she was a 
little perturbed by something that had hap- 
pened at home; and her perturbation took 
the form it often did, making itself evident 
j in a restless, glittering, fascinating excite- 
'ment of word and manner. For an hour or 
so after the two gentlemen had come back to 
the drawing-room she took the lead in con- 
versation, and her uncertainly-directed effort 
was not unsuccessful. Part of the time she 
walked up and down the room, declaring 
herself utterly unable to sit still. 

“T know what you must be thinking of 
me,” she said laughingly, as she turned once 
more, her rose-coloured dress shining as she 
came nearer the lamp, the large and fine out- 
lines of her figure showing to more and 
more advantage. “I know what you must 
be thinking. I once read a novel, years 
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quated even then; now I believe that it, and 
the set it belongs to, are all the fashion 
among people of culture. 


ture, 1 never had, and therefore I don’t ad- | 


mire ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ nor any other of 
Miss Austen’s novels. Yet I will say this— | 
you can’t forget them! Just now myself 
reminded myself of a certain scene : A young | 
lady, a Miss Bingley, is walking about a 
drawing-room one evening, and the gentle- 
man to whom her attentions are directed 
perceives that she has a good figure, and has 
taken this method of displaying it. I never 
get up to walk about for five minutes with- 
out thinking of that scene.” 

“A proof of the graphic forcefulness of 
Miss Austen’s writing,” Canon Godfrey in- | 
terposed. 

“And yet, Uncle Hugh,” Thorhilda re- 
plied, “with the exception of the characters 
of Emma Woodhouse and Anne Elliot, there 
are not many characters one would care to 
choose as patterns in life; and Emma is as 
charming by reason of her faults as of her 
virtues. The whole atmosphere of Miss 
Austen’s novels is full of a charm all her 
own ; yet surely it is not so very elevating, 
not so very full of incentive to live and move 
by the highest standard of all. For instance, 
every one in marrying, or in giving in mar- 
riage, thinks first of a decent settlement.” 

“That is precisely why and where I can 
admire her novels,” Gertrude Douglas broke | 
in, cutting in two the very sentence in which | 
Thorhilda had meant to explain something 
of her own ideal—perhaps to the benefit of | 
more than one listener present there. 

“That characteristic of her books would 
alone be sufficient to win me to her side,” | 
Miss Douglas declared with an openness of | 
revelation meant to be enchanting, but which | 
was more or less of a shock to at least one | 
listener. “It is the merest hypocrisy to | 


declare that poverty may be preferable to 

wealth ; and we all of us know it—that is 

all of us to whom the word ‘ poverty’ brings 

any meaning whatever. But what do you | 
know of it, Thorda dear—what can you ever 
know ?.. . I don’t want to speak of myself— 
it is not good taste, 1 am aware. . . . But in 
all your life you have never suffered so much | 
as I have done this week because one of my 

father’s two farms is unlet, and he cannot 

find a tenant.” 

And then even Miss Douglas’s fine powers 
of self-sustenance gave way in a slight mea- 
sure. She still continued to walk to and fro 
between the lamplight and the shade; but 
only those who watched her closely could see _ 





the tears that heightened the lustre of her 
bright eyes, the quivering that deepened the 


I haven’t any cul- | pathos of her beautiful mouth. 


“T know you are friends, all of you,” she 
continued by-and-by with most pathetic tones 
in her liquid and musical voice. “If you 
had not been, I could not have spoken so. 
.. . And I have said nothing—nothing of all 
that I might have said, of all that even this 
seemingly-slight matter means to me... . 
I would not have spoken at all, but for your 
sake, Thorda, dear, that you might feel to 
the full how happy you are, what splendid 
reasons you have for being happy!” 

Thorhilda was sitting upon the sofa by her 
aunt’s side; she was soon overcome by this 
unusual display of emotion. Percival Mere- 


| dith, sitting opposite to her, staring into the 


glowing fire, seemed lost in a very mist of 
perplexity. He hardly dared to lift his eyes 
to the tearful face of Miss Douglas; yet, for 
the first time, her voice sounded strangely 
winning in his ears, strangely charged with 
some new spell of enchantment. Was this 
indeed the voice he had listened to so often ? 
were these the tones he had heard with such 
indifference ? 

There were no signs of any further break- 
ing down on the part of Miss Douglas; yet 
by-and-by Thorhilda drew her away to her 
own room, where a cheery fire was burning, 
with an easy-chair pushed forward to the fen- 
der, a pale blue dressing-gown laid ready, with 
fur-lined slippers, cashmere shawl, and tiny 
gipsy-table with its tray of lovely china all 
prepared for the last cup of hot chocolate. 
Brushes were spread out upon the toilette- 
table, hot water ready in the cans, a maid 
was waiting in the dressing-room that was 
between Thorhilda’s room and the one occu- 
pied by Miss Douglas. 

Gertrude Douglas understood all that was 
to be decided that night to the full—perhaps 
even better than Miss Theyn herself under- 
stood. 

Was it only during the last few hours that 
a new and strange idea had taken possession 
of Gertrude’s mind and heart ? 

Had the uplifted face, the admiring eyes, 
the expression of deep sympathy she had 
discerned while watching Percival Meredith 


aught to do with the attitude she displayed 


now ? 
change. 
“Do think of it all, dear—do think seri- 
ously,” Miss Douglas begged, seating herself 
in the depth of the easiest of easy-chairs, 
and sinking back exhausted with the con- 
tending emotions of the evening. “ Do think/ 


Thorhilda was instantly aware of 
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It is not a matter of life and death—but it is 
all-important, so far as life is concerned. Have 
courage, dear... . If you cannot love him 
as you feel you ought to love your future 
husband, do dare to say so!... Andif 
there should be any one else—I don’t mean 
any one in particular—but if there should 
be, do not let anything that I have said 
come between you. After all, wealth or 
poverty, what is it? It is only for this life, 
dear !” 

For almost the first time the ring of—not 
falseness, but of the want of certain coherent 
sincerity, smote upon the heart and brain of 
Thorhilda as an outward blow had done. 
She raised her head from Miss Douglas’s 
knee, said “good night” in a kind of stupor, 
and went to her own room, dispensing with 
the services of her maid for that night. 

For awhile she sat alone, not caring to 
take off even the few ornaments she had 
worn, but resting her wearied head upon the 
sofa before the fire. 

“Lonely!” she said in the half-audible 
whisper that people use who are roused by 
deep emotion. “Lonely! How any one 
might smile to hear me utter the word! | 
The one intimate friend with which circum- 
stance has provided me is in the next room; | 
the two kindest guardians that ever woman | 
had are in the room below, and the one man 
whom I know does love me greatly is not 
half-a-dozen miles away... . Yet, yet, 1 am 
as lonely as the loneliest woman in the 
world !” 

Presently she rose to her feet and began 
walking up and down the room, and when 
her eye caught sight of her writing-table, the 
paper lying ready, the pens in admired dis- 
order, everything seeming to await that one 
word she had promised to write, she felt im- 
pelled all at once to a new level of thought 
and emotion. 

Was it possible that she had yet a deci- 
sion to make? No, that could not be!... 
Yet she might still unmake one—one made 
rather by others than by herself. 

It was a terrible hour. 

A more passionately -loving woman, or 
one aroused to a deeper depth of passionate 
human loving, had known no such inner 
contention. 

She had only been partially aware of the 
betrayal of which Damian Aldenmede had 
been guilty that night in the coast-guards- 
man’s cottage, and it was not in her nature 
to dwell upon an accidental word wrung 
from a man by the sight of a woman’s 
suffering. 








She had never at any time dwelt much 
upon the idea that the artist might care for 
her, nor was she a woman to linger in long 
reverie over such a possibility. She had 
been drawn to him—drawn by his superiority 
over every other man she had met—and she 
had been fully aware of the fact that he had 
reciprocated to the full whatever feeling of 
mereadmiration she had given to him. Beyond 
that she had not consciously permitted her 
thought, her emotion to stray. How far 
she might be governed by things of which 
she was largely unconscious she could not 
know. We none of us know. We are in- 
fluenced by motives we have never sus- 
pected, led by hopes we have never grasped, 
deluded by visions into which we have never 
looked. So it is that men find themselves 
on the edge of precipices from which they 
start back aghast, like travellers coming to 
the cliff-top in the thick white mist of autumn 
evenings. It is well for the traveller who 
has firm and safe land behind him to retreat 
upon. 

All complications, all pressures notwith 
standing, Thorhilda Theyn knew that up to 
this hour safety was hers. Yet she did not 
say to herself, as she might have done, that 
by one strong wrench she might break every 
strand of the fine network of circumstance 
by which she was enmeshed. 

Of adozen people knowing the truth as 
to the battle she fought alone in her own 
room that night, it is possible that while six 
might have blamed her, the other six would 
certainly have been found sad for pity. 

It must be remembered that she was still 
young. Where is the man or woman who 
has passed from childhood to middle age with- 
out making some grievous mistakes? Who 
has known nothing of love’s treachery? of 
the betrayal of that love which “ was not love 
at all,” but yet came with all fair and plausible 
seeming and promise of love ? 

And Thorhilda Theyn was not only young. 
Notwithstanding a certain adequate intel- 
lectual development, she was still simply and 
singularly youthful in many ways; almost 
impossibly youthful. In the matter of love, 
and all love’s mystic meaning, she was little 
more than a child. 

The little she did know she had been told, 
and that not too wisely. Had she known the 
truth with regard to herself that night, she 
would have known that the real love of her 
heart had yet to be truly awakened. 

Yet so long, so persistently had her Aunt 
Milicent, whom she trusted to the uttermost, 
seemed to consider her love for Percival 
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Meredith a settlea thing, that hardly one | 


thought of question on this head seemed to 
rise up to confront her. And it was not only 
Mrs. Godfrey who had done this grievous 
thing ; Mrs. Meredith had added her share 
of the weight of pressure ; Gertrude Douglas 
—until to-night—had added hers. 
late the Canon had been all but silent—silent 
with a silence that was one day to be his 
bitterest memory. 


So it was that she was left alone to fight | 


with her worst enemy, herself ; to see on one 


hand the luxury, the ease, the freedom from | 


care, the presence of every desirable thing 
that had come to seem needful to her life. 
There was no need for imagination here. 
She saw this strong temptation in its highest 
light, clearly, distinctly. 

And why should she look upon it as a 
temptation at all? why not accept all that 
was offered to her in the spirit in which 
every one who surrounded her was expecting 
her to accept it—as a natural result, a natural 
consequence ? 

In this question and its answer lay all her 
difficulty. There was only one answer ; and 
she returned it to herself, shrinking from 
its full meaning. 

“T have not been able to accept the offer 
of Percival Meredith’s hand at once, and 
without hesitation, because I know that in 
marrying I should wish to feel that my hus- 
band was the best man I had ever seen; the 
highest-souled I had ever known. I appre- 
ciate Mrs. Browning’s utterance on this head 
to the full :— 

“ Unless you can think when the song is done, 

No other is soft in the rhythm ; 

Unless you can feel when left by one, 
That all men else go with him. 

Unless you can know when upraised by his breath 
That your beauty itself wants proving ; 

Unless you can swear, ‘ For life, for death!’ 
Oh, fear to call it loving.” 

“Ts it thus with me? J¢ is not. But they 
say, they all say, that this is only natural, 
that that deeper, intenser love will come. 
Perhaps it might have done, perhaps it 
might, if I had never seen any other man, 
any higher, nobler, greater. And I believe, 
I admit it to myself now and here, that that 
other is as much greater in soul as he is 
poorer in means. As to whether he cares for 
me or not, with that caring, I do not know, 
Ionly dream. Certainly it is nothing but a 
dream, and one that, perhaps, could never be 








And of | 


| 

realised. Of Percival’s love I am very sure. 
And I mean to live as truly as I can, as 
nobly ; but if I fail, shall I not remember ? 
Shall I not see a strong, spiritual face look- 
ing into mine, looking sadly, reproachfully, 
the face of one who would have led me 
onward and upward, step by step?” 

Then for awhile thought itself seemed to 
pause ; and the visions that came were not 
such as to fix themselves on the mind by 
means of formed words and phrases. And 
each vision seemed to be twofold, to disclose 
now this side, now that. At last quite 
suddenly, as day began to break, worn and 
wearied with the night’s perplexity, Thor- 
hilda threw herself on the sofa by her writing- 
table and began to write. 

**T will think no more, I will hesitate no 
more,” she said to herself in some agitation. 
“T will give my promise to Percival Mere- 
dith, and my life to God. ... May He do 
with me as He will.” 

The note was written in the grey dawn ; 
| then Miss Theyn slept awhile, to be awak- 
| ened by a very hurricane of wind and rain 
| dashing upon her casement ; and even then 
it seemed as if at the foot of the far-off cliffs 
| she could hear the sounding of the sleepless 
| melancholy sea. 

“Not the sort of morning one would have 
chosen to make one’s first greeting to ‘a 
plighted bride,’ isn’t that the proper phrase, 
dear?” her Aunt Milicent said an hour or 
two later when Thorda went down. The 
cheeriest and warmest of coal fires was burn- 
ing in the wide grate, lighting up the dining- 
room with a ruddy glow. Mrs. Godfrey 
kissed the girl with a warm and motherly 
kiss on either cheek ; the Canon’s lips were 
pressed tenderly to her forehead; and he 
held her hand awhile, not caring to look 
much into the face he had read at the first 
glance. 

Presently a bell was rung, the servants 
came in, and sat down quietly in their places, 
and the Canon opened his Bible and read. 


“The light of the body is the eye: if, therefore, thine eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be full of light. 

‘No man can serve two masters: for either he will hate the 
one, and love the other; or else he will hold to the one and 
despise the other. Ye cannot serve Godandmammon. _ 

“Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, 
and the body than raiment? 

> * 


o 
* Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness ; 





| and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
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And Sifftpy Wears Ago. 


By PROFESSOR W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


T was just about that memorable midsummer morning 
when, according to Justin M’Carthy, the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Archbishop of Canterbury rushed to Ken- 
sington Palace from Windsor, where they had _ been 
watching the last breath of King William IV., and with 
great difficulty prevailed on the servant of the Princess 
Victoria to break her sweet sleep and tell her that she 
was Queen of England, that Dr. Guthrie, then minister of 
Arbirlot, in Forfarshire, made up his mind, after much 
uncertainty and anxiety, to accept the charge of an Edin- 
burgh parish, if the Town Council of the city should ask 
him to do so. 

The “Old Greyfriars” had become vacant, or half 
vacant (it was a collegiate charge), by the death of a 
Dr. Anderson, and many friends of the church thought 
that the popular and warm-hearted minister of Arbirlot, 
who was sending a new thrill of life through all his 
neighbourhood, was the very man for the place. 

Guthrie was the idol of his parish, and by no means 
disposed to leave it; and when his warm and intimate 
friend, Alexander Dunlop (afterwards Mr. Murray-Dun- 
lop, M.P.), had urged him a little while before to allow 
himself to be named for a new church at Greenside, 
he had positively refused. And if Mr. Dunlop had now 
simply asked him to be nominated for Old Greyfriars, 
he would have refused again. He was a man of the 
people, and his heart was with the people, and he be- 
lieved that his abilities were more for the masses than 
the classes; and Old Greyfriars—had it not been the 
church of Principal Robertson and Dr. Erskine and Dr. 
Inglis? Had not old Walter Scott sat in its pews, and 
young Walter listened to the ministrations of which he 
had given so vivid an account in “Guy Mannering?” 
It would require a man of no ordinary calibre to stand 
in such a pulpit and instruct the congregation of ladies 
and gentlemen who sat before it. Whatever might be 
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true of others, Arbirlot was better for him, 
and he was better for Arbirlot, than Old 
Greyfriars. 

But Mr. Dunlop, a skilful lawyer, knew 
how to angle. Had not Guthrie said to him 
“anent” Greenside, that if it were a Cowgate 
church, he would be more disposed to think 
of it? Out of that characteristic remark Mr. 
Dunlop unfolded a scheme, the effect of 
which on his friend he could calculate full 
well. The friends of the church were going 
to get Old Greyfriars uncollegiated and build 
a new church in the Cowgate, or near it. 
There they would plant the second minister 
of the Greyfriars, and try what the parochial 
system, thoroughly worked under Evangelical te, 
auspices, could do for the most degraded 
portion of Edinburgh. On June 15th, 1837, 
Mr. Dunlop wrote in these terms to the 
minister of Arbirlot. Here, as the minister 


to set before a king. The savour of it pleased 
him well. He was thinking about it when 
the bells of Arbroath were ringing in the new 
Queen of England. On 29th June he wrote 
to his Edinburgh friend, that he had almost 
made up his mind to accept if elected. But 
learning afterwards that it was' a congre- 
gation attached to the “moderate” rather : 
than the Evangelical party in the church, he The Playhouse Close. 
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enthusiasm, both as to 
the power of the gospel 
over the masses and the 
incomparable excellence 
of the aggressive method 
and the parochial ma- 
chinery. No chill of dis- 
appointment had yet be- 
gun to abate the bound- 
less expectations with 
which ardent minds were 
filled under the visions of 
Chalmers. Only let his 
schemes be carried fully 
out, and something like 
the millennium was at 
hand. Guthrie shared this 
glowing hope, and looked 
on the Cowgate as but 
the dark background that 
would bring out more 
clearly the glory of the 
coming transformation. 
It was not merely the 
younger part of the 
Church that soared in 
these regions of hope; 
the Evangelical move- 
ment itself. was young, 
it was achieving fresh 
triumphs every day, and 
its confidence in the 
future was unbounded 
The Cowgate, not yet 
trodden down and hard- 
ened by the _ miscel- 
Janeous work of fifty 
years, had attractions 
as a field of labour 
wrote to Mr. Dunlop to withdraw his name. | that can hardly be understood unless we 
Mr. Dunlop would do nothing of the kind.|think of the enthusiasm for aggressive 
The vote was in favour of Guthrie; and on | Christianity that was surging through the 
21st September following he was inducted | land. 
as one of the ministers of the Greyfriars. | The great “ Wizard of the North” had 
Many a man would say that only a hy po- | breathed his last at Abbotsford just five 
crite or a lunatic could have really preferred | years before ; but there was another man in 
a charge in the Cowgate to an educated, | Edinburgh who had thrown a spell of 
well-to-do congregation. Guthrie was nei- | | different kind over many of his countrymen, 
ther the one nor the other. He had a| and was now leading and cheering them on 
moderate estimate of his abilities, and he did | in his own great enterprise for reclaiming the 
not know then that the gifts of fancy and | outcast population. It fell to the present 





Impressions of the Grass-market. 


feeling, which were his special capital, were | | writer, one bright Sunday morning soon after J 


equally popular with high and low. But that | Guthrie began his Edinburgh work, to hear 
was not all. He had grown up under the | Chalmers open one of his “extension” 
rising tide of the Evangelical revival, and | churches in a suburb of the city. How that 
with an unbounded faith in the power of the | scene has dwelt in our memory from boyhood 
gospel to raise men from the lowest depths | to old age! How well we remember the 
and turn the wilderness into a garden. The | crowded aisles, the people clustering about 
enthusiam of Chalmers had roused a kindred | the pulpit stairs, the air of high expectation 
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Candle-makers’ Row. 


all round, and by-and-by the great orator, 
making his way uncouthly enough to the 
pulpit, with his dreamy blue eye, his beam- 
ing face, and that magnificent arch of fore- 
head that seemed the symbol alike of poetry 
and power! When he began he seemed to 
get on but lamely, and the “whuch” or 
“wherewuth” that fell often on our ear did 
not seem very promising ; but when he got 
into the heart of his subject such things were 
forgotten under a rush of eloquence which 
bore all before it. Often since that time have 
we recalled a passage in which the preacher 
pictured what he said he was old enough to 
remember—the enthusiasm of the friends of 
missions when the first missionaries of the 


| London Missionary Society set sail in the 
| Duff for the South Sea Islands, never dream- 
|ing of any serious check, but anticipating 
success as confidently “as if the flags and 
| insignia of victory were already streaming in 
| the gale.” Was this not very much Chalmers’ 
|own feeling as to his great home-mission 
enterprise ? Who that went forth to it in 
the true spirit could fail to succeed? What 
| district was there, however degraded, but 
| would yield to the treatment, and in place of 
a hold of every foul spirit and a cage of 
every unclean and hateful bird, become “a 
home of God-fearing and affectionate families, 
fragrant with the virtues and graces of a 
well-conditioned and godly population ?” 
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the narrow street of dingy tenements, whose toppling 
chimneys and patched and battered roofs were fit 
emblems of the fortunes of most of their tenants. Of 
these, some were lying over the sills of windows in- 
nocent of glass, or stuffed with old hats or dirty rags ; 
others, coarse-looking women, with squalid children 
in their arms or at their feet, stood in groups at the 
close mouths, here, with empty laughter, chaffing 
any passing acquaintance, there screaming each other 
down in a drunken brawl, or standing, sullen and 
silent, with hunger and ill-usage in their saddened 
looks. A brewer’s cart, threatening to crush beneath 
its ponderous wheels the ragged urchins who had no 
other playground, rumbled over the causeway, drown- 
ing the quavering notes of one whose drooping head 
and scanty dress were ill in harmony with song, but 
not drowning the shrill pipe of an Irish girl, who 
thumped the back of an unlucky donkey, and cried 
her herrings at ‘three a penny.’ So looked the 
parish I had come to cultivate ; and while contrast- 
ing the scene below with the pleasant recollections of 
the parish I had just left—its singing larks, daisied 
pastures, decent peasants, and the grand blue sea 
rolling its lines of snowy breakers on the shore—my 
rather sad and sombre ruminations were suddenly 
checked. A hand was laid on my shoulder. I 
turned round to find Dr. Chalmers at my elbow... . 
Contemplating the scene for a little in silence, all at 
once, with his broad, Luther-like face glowing with 
enthusiasm, he waved his arm to exclaim, ‘ A beau- 
tiful field, sir; a very fine field of operation !’’’ 


But, besides this, the Cowgate and other 
old streets of Edinburgh had other attrac- 
tions for Dr Guthrie. He delighted in all 
that was quaint and characteristic of the old 
town, and his active imagination could vividly 
call up the past life of the city, and people 
every close and wynd, every tenement and 
“land” with its old inhabitants. For the 
elegant new town, with its cold regularity of 
square window and level roof, he cared prob- 
ably as little as Mr. Ruskin, though he did 
not likehim pour outonit any volume of scorn. 
But theCowgate and the Canongate, the High 
Street and the Grass-market—his interest in 
them never flagged. Even as they stood in 
their decay they were marvellous sights, 
showing a rare architectural taste in the 
, barons and burgesses that reared them, half 
barbarous savages though we have been 
wont to think them. It may seem an 
Trishism, but Edinburgh was then at least 
fifty years older than it is now. Half a 
century has made sad havoe of those mar- 

No doubt this was the feeling in Chalmers’ | vellous old structures which James Drum- 
mind at that casual but memorable meet- | mond sketched, and Daniel Wilson chronicled, 
ing of which Guthrie wrote in one of his | in their very different books, each bearing the 
magazine papers, “Out of Harness.” From | name “Old Edinburgh.” _ 
the bridge which spans the Cowgate (George| But when Queen Victoria succeeded to the 
IV. Bridge) he was looking down, one dull | race of stalwart sovereigns whose so-called 
autumn day in 1837, on the street where so | portraits hang in the picture gallery of Holy- 
much of his labour had to be carried on. rood, and when Dr. Guthrie came to Edin 

“‘ The streets were a puddle ; the heavy air, loaded burgh, most of the old historical houses still 
with smoke, was thick and murky ; right below lay | survived, though not in all their glory. You 
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John Knox’s House. 


did not need to go then to the Exhibition in 
‘the Meadows to see the house of Cardinal 
Beaton, it stood high and mighty, with its 
strange octagon turret, at the east end of the 
Cowgate ; and opposite to it the residence of 
Gawin Douglas, the poet, who would fain 
have been Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, but 
had to content himself with the bishopric of 
Dunkeld. Here it was, in the Dunkeld 
palace, in the early days of the Reformation, 
that after John Knox had been summoned 
to appear in the neighbouring Blackfriars’ 
church, and his enemies had abandoned the 
prosecution, he preached for ten successive 
days, morning and afternoon, to greater 
crowds than had ever listened to him before. 
From the same Blackfriars’ church at an 





earlier period the Hamiltons had issued to 
attack the Douglases in the fight that used 
te be known as “Cleanse the Causeway,” in 
which good Sir Patrick Hamilton, the father 
of the reformer and martyr of the same 
name, was slain. 

The other or west end of the Cowgate was 
not less rich in memories of the past. Near 
its entrance to the Grass-market, stood a tall 
house, in the third story of which Mrs. Syme, 
a sister of Principal Robertson, kept a board- 
ing-house in the middle of last century. The 
father of the late Lord Brougham was one of 
Mrs. Syme’s boarders, and marrying her 
daughter, lived here for some time, removing 
afterwards to St. Andrew Square, where 
Lord Brougham was born. But the Grass- 
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No doubt this was the feeling in Chalmers’ 
mind at that casual but memorable meet- 
ing of which Guthrie wrote in one of his | 
mi agazine papers, “Out of Harness.” From 


the brid ge which spans the Cowgate (George | 


IV. Bridge) he was looking dow n, one dull | 
autumn day in 1837, on the street where so 
much of his labour had to be carried on. 


‘« The streets were a puddle ; the heavy air, loaded 
with smoke, was thick and murky; right below lay 


the narrow street of dingy tenements, whose toppling 
chimneys and patched “and battered roofs were fit 
emblems of the fortunes of most of their tenants. Of 
these, some were lying over the sills of windows in- 
nocent of glass, or stuffed with old hats or dirty rags ; 
others, coarse-looking women, with squalid children 
in their arms or at their feet, stood in groups at the 
close mouths, here, with empty laughter, chaffing 
any passing acquaintance, there screaming each other 
down in a drunken brawl, or standing, sullen and 
silent, with hunger and ill-usage in their saddened 
looks. A brewer’s cart, threatening to crush beneath 
its ponderous wheels the ragged urchins who had no 
other playground, rumbled over the causeway, drown- 
ing the quavering notes of one whose drooping head 
and scanty dress were ill in harmony w ith song, but 
not drowning the shrill pipe of an Irish girl, who 
thumped the back of an unlucky donkey, and cried 
her herrings at ‘three a penny.’ So looked the 
parish I had come to cultivate ; and while contrast- 
ing the scene below with the pleasant recollections of 
the parish I had just left—its singing larks, daisied 
pastures, decent peasants, and the grand blue sea 
rolling its lines of snowy breakers on the shore—my 
rather sad and sombre ruminations were suddenly 
checked. A hand was laid on my shoulder. JT 
turned round to find Dr. Chalmers at my elbow. 
Contemplating the scene for a little in silence, all at 
once, with his broad, Luther-like face glowing with 
enthusis ism, he waved his arm to exclaim, ‘ A beau- 
tiful field, sir; a very fine field of operation !’”’ 


But, besides this, the Cowgate and other 
old streets of Edinburgh had other attrac- 
tions for Dr Guthrie. He delighted in all 
that was quaint and characteristic of the old 
town, and his active imagination could vividly 
call up the past life of the city, and people 
every close and wynd, every tenement and 
“land” with its old inhabitants. For the 
elegant new town, with its cold regularity of 
square window and level roof, he cared prob- 
ably as little as Mr. Ruskin, though he did 
not likehim pour outonit any volume of scorn. 
But theCowgate and the Canongate, the High 
Street and the Grass-mark 





them never flagged. Even as they stood in 
their decay they were marvellous sights, 
showing a rare architectural taste in the 


barons and burgesses that reared them, half 
barbarous savages though we have been 
wont to think them. It may seem an 
Irishism, but Edinburgh was then at least 
fifty years older than it is now. Half a 
century has made sad havoc of those mar- 
| vellous old structures which James Drum- 
mond sketched, and Daniel Wilson chronicled, 
| in their very different books, each bearing the 
name “Old Edinburgh.” 
But when Queen Victoria succeeded to the 
race of stalwart sovereigns whose so-called 
| portraits hang in the picture gallery of Holy- 


rood, and when Dr. Guthrie came to Edin 
burgh, most of the old historical houses still 
| survived, though not in all their glory. You 
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did not need to go then to the Exhibition in 
‘the Meadows to see the house of Cardinal 
Beaton, it stood high and mighty, with its 
strange octagon turret, at the east end of the 
Cowgate ; and opposite to it the residence of 
Grawin Douglas, the poet, who would fain 
have been Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, but 
had to content himself with the bishopric of 
Dunkeld. Here it was, in the Dunkeld 
palace, in the early days of the Reformation, 
that after John Knox had been summoned 
to appear in the neighbouring Blackfriars’ 
church, and his enemies had abandoned the 
prosecution, he preached for ten successive 
days, morning and afternoon, to greater 
crowds than had ever listened to him before. 
From the same Blackfriars’ church at an 


earlier period the Hamiltons had issued to 
attack the Douglases in the fight that used 
te be known as “ Cleanse the Causeway,” in 
which good Sir Patrick Hamilton, the father 
of the reformer and martyr of the same 
name, was slain. 

The other or west end of the Cowgate was 
not less rich in memories of the past. Near 
its entrance to the Grass-market, stood a tall 
house, in the third story of which Mrs. Syme, 
a sister of Principal Robertson, kept a board- 
ing-house in the middle of last century. The 
father of the late Lord Brougham was one of 
Mrs. Syme’s boarders, and marrying her 
daughter, lived here for some time, removing 
afterwards to St. Andrew Square, where 
Lord Brougham was born. But the Grass- 














market itself 
had infinitely 
more stirring 
associations 
than these. 
Here it was 
that the stake 
was erected 
from which so 
many reform- 
ers and cove- 
nanters were 
borne to hea- 
ven in the 
chariot of fire, 
leaving those 
testimonies 
and memories 
that thrilled so 
many hearts, 
and none more 
than that of 
Dr. Guthrie 
himself, who 
was all the 
more suscep- 
tible to their 
influence that 
he believed himself to have 
inherited martyr’s blood. The 
“famous Guthrie” of the Mar- 
tyrs’ Monument in the adjacent 
Greyfriars’ churchyard, if not 
a progenitor, was of the same stock of For- 
farshire Guthries as himself. So was William 
Guthrie of Fenwick, one of the greatest 
preachers and most talented men that Scot- 
land ever possessed, who was ejected from 
his charge on the restoration of Charles II. 
and died soon after in comparative youth. 
That Greyfriars’ churchyard was in the 








A memory of High Street. 


National Covenant was _ first 
signed, signed by some with blood 
drawn from their veins, by others with the 


“till death.” Here, for a 


whole winter after the battle of the Pent- 
lands, six hundred Covenanters had been 
confined, without any protection from the 


weather. Here was the 
Covenanters’ grave, and the 
monument that commemo- 
rated the eighteen thousand 
that suffered death during 
the “killing time.” It goes 
without saying that such 
scenes, constantly witnessed 
during his Greyfriars incum- 
bency, moved Dr. Guthrie to 
his inmost soul. They did 
more. They roused in him 
the spirit of consecration ; 
lifted him up above the in- 
fluences of time ; nourished 
in him the thoughts that 
travel to eternity, and in- 
spired those vivid and impres- 
sive appeals which gave to so 
many hearers a new sense of 
things unseen and eternal. 


And there was humour, too,-in many of 
these old Edinburgh associations. It was 
like a grim joke to be told that in former 
days the inhabitants of the Horse Wynd or 
the College Wynd kept their carriages, and 


highest sense hallowed ground. It was here | when they dined at one another’s houses 
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drove to them in 
state, even although 
the distance should 
be so small (as it 


iis lady) that the horses’ 

H heads were opposite the 

door of the one house 

{ when the carriage-door 

\ was opposite the other. 

\ Large apartments had 
Doorway, 


often been divided into 
four, each the abode of a 
separate family, and some- 


Lady Stairs Close. 


times cries of strife 
and murder would 
come through the 
‘thin plaster parti- 
tion while the mi- 
nister was giving 
his exhortations. 
Rushing to ascer- 
tain the cause, he 
-would find that it 


TRenes 
was only two low pe 
Irishwomen __ that ee 
had quarrelled ; but eat n 
what a change of “'\{ 2 ¥7) 
tenantry from the ‘ of, 4 \ 
days whenthehigh- sj 
est of the land were —~=>.'¥ 


the occupants, and 
the sovereign him- 
self did not deem 
it beneath him to 
accept their hospi- 
tality ! 
In its early days \eR 
the Cowgate was 
the fashionable 
suburb of Edin- 
burgh, resembling 
Grange or Morning- 
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side at the present day, only far more 
aristocratic. It was not till after the battle 
of Flodden that it was even enclosed by 
the city wall. To the south all was green ; 
the garden and burial-ground of the Grey- 
friars Monastery lay in front, and a little 
to the left the Kirk o’ Field, near which 
Darnley was murdered and the University 
stands now. The Lawn-market, the High 
Street, and the Canongate were the real back- 
bone of old Edinburgh. All the space be- 
tween the Castle and Holyrood swarms with 
historical associations. True, the old Tol- 
booth had been removed some time before, 
and only the site remained to tell where “ the 
Heart of Midlothian” stood. But St. Giles’s 
was there, and Knox’s house, and the Regent 
Moray’s, and Hyndford Close, and the White 
Horse Inn, which last has been quite de- 
molished by the Improvement Commission. 
It was to it that Dr. Samuel Johnson came, 

¥ on his visit to the city 

fa in 1773, when Boswell 
found him grumbling, 
for the place looked 
slovenly, and the waiter 
had shocked him by 
using his fingers to put 
a piece of sugar in his 
lemonade. From the 


The Tolbooth. 
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White Horse Johnson removed to James’s | expecting doubtless to be ordered to remove 
Court in the Castle Hill, where Boswell | the name, but the good-natured philosopher 
resided, and where also Lord Kames, David | only laughed. ‘‘ Never mind,” he said; “they 
Hume, and Dr. Blair had their abodes. In | have done as bad to many a better man.” 
The new town had for 
Dr. Guthrie none of the 
interest of the old, but it 
contained the houses of 
some of his most honoured 
friends, and of many men 
of high distinction in their 
varied spheres. In a far 
ast street, York Place, 
was the house of Dr. John 
Abercrombie, then the un- 
doubted head of the medi- 
val profession. Farther 
west, in Heriot Row, lived 
Dr. William P. Alison, a 
man of supreme benevo- 
lence, at whose door every 
morning clustered a horde 
of beggars, the great op- 
ponent of Chalmers in his 
views of the Poor Laws, 
and the real author of that 
expensive luxury—the pre- 
sent Poor Law of Scotland. 
In Moray Place was the 
house of Francis Jeffrey, 
then at the height of his 
influence as editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, and not 
far off that of Christopher 
North, the editor of Maga, 
whose noble figure, long, 
flowing, flaxen hair, broad- 
brimmed hat, and wonder- 
ful width of shirt-collar 
made him as conspicuous 








— ai te —— iat on the streets as he was 
House of Boswell and Hume, James Court. distinguished in the field 


of letters. People still 

looked with awe on num- 
Guthrie’s time, all these were yet standing ; | ber 39, Castle Street, so long the town house 
looking to Prince’s Street, the pile, of which | of Sir Walter Scott. More interesting to 
they were parts, presentéd ten or twelve | Dr. Guthrie was an undistinguished door in 
stories ; it was consumedsby fire in 1857, | North Charlotte Street, where his friend 
and the Savings’ Bank and Free Church | Alexander Dunlop was leading that life of 
offices now occupy the site. When the new | self-denial and devotion to the Church 
town began to be built, David Hume re-| which few professional men have equalled. 
moved to St. David Street, and some of | Harry Cockburn too was somewhere near, 
Dr. Guthrie’s friends have heard him tell | but Guthrie had not yet made his acquaint- 
the current story of the origin of that name. | ance, nor had the time come when being 
The street had got no authentic name, when | asked, on a Sunday, by a friend who met 
some wag wrote in chalk over the great free-| him on the street, where he was going, 
thinker’s door, “St. David Street.” His ser-| Lord Cockburn replied, “I am going to 
vant, shocked at the discovery, rushed to tell | have a greet wi’ Guthrie.” Of all the citi- 
her master that they had made a saint of him, | zens of Edinburgh, the man, next to Chal- 
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mers, to whom Guthrie would look up 
with greatest respect was Dr. Aber- FS foe ee | 
crombie. Head of his profession, he 
was at the same time head of a noble | 
band of Christian physicians, the genera- | 
tion of whom has never died out in 
Edinburgh. Conspicuous in science, he 

was also an accomplished philosopher, 
and one of those extraordinary men 
who could find time in the midst of a 
most laborious life to write books on the 
intellectual and moral powers that were 
highly successful at the time. It is 
said he did this in his carriage while 
driving to see his patients. The ear- 
nestness of his Evangelical Christianity 

was in fine harmony with the purity 
and elevation of his character, and his 
kindliness, simplicity, and benevolence 
won him the esteem of all. Though he 

left no son, a numerous family of 
daughters kept up his repute for Chris- 

tian earnestness and unwearied benevo- 
lence ; and at the present day no Edin- ; 
burgh name stands higher than that of = ~ 
Abercrombie for the work of faith and : 
labour of love. 

It is not for us, in this Jubilee remi- 
niscence, to recall all the details of Dr. 
Guthrie’s life. His first years were full 
of assiduous and unwearied labours 
among the poorest of the poor. By-and-|ments which interfered in some degree 
by his extraordinary power in pulpit and | with his pastoral toils. In the battle of 
on platform led him into public engage-| the Disruption he was one of the foremost 
warriors. His un- 
failmg cheerful- 
ness, overflowing 
humour, and un- 
faltering courage 
did wonders in the 
way of strengthen- 
ing weak hands 
and confirming 
feeble knees. In 
the temperance 
battle he was a 
pioneer and a con- 
fessor, when con- 
fessors were few 
and far between. 

But among the 
most characteris- 
tic of his works 
was his work for 
ragged schools. 
Some particulars 
of this we must re- 
serve for another 
White Horse Int where Johnson stopped. paper. 
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INTEGRITY IN BUSINESS. 
A Sermon preached before a Co-Operative Congress. 
By tue REV. H. SCOTT HOLLAND, Canon or Sr. Pavt’s. 


* No man can serve two masters, for either he will hate the one and love the other, or else he will hold to the 
one and despise the other.”—Sr. Marruew vi. 24. 


II. 


’JHE economical teaching to which you are 

most directly antagonistic bases its entire 
treatment on the possibility of abstracting 
the conditions of trade from out of the whole 
complex of national history and local asso- 
ciation. It would omit from its calculations 
everything that belongs to the peculiarity of 
situation or the varieties of blood. It would 
pass over and ignore all that infinite play 
of manifold emotions which build up the 
story and structure of any one human soul. 
It would carefully decline to notice the pro- 
founder powers, the vaster forces, that sweep 
like great winds through the crowded intri- 
cacies of man’s strange existence, and fall 
upon him often he knows not whence, and 
carry him, it may be, he knows not whither. 
All this it would leave aside. It would 
claim to have a humbler task. It would 
deal only with the positive, the practical, the 
partial, the limited. It would take man in 
his pursuit of wealth, and in that only. It 
would limit itself to a study of but one 
motive—the motive of personal advance- 
ment. It would analyse the hard facts of 
commerce by themselves, as if they formed 
a world apart, that could be isolated and 
examined, unaffected and undisturbed by 
foreign agency. Man could be studied in his 
money-making characters, and in that only. 
The markets could be estimated by the 
mechanical shift and play of powers, which 
are as detached and uniform as the forces 
of the material earth. This assumption 
that the movement of trade was a thing that 
could be beneficially dealt with apart from 
all other considerations, moral or spiritual, 
had two direct issues with both of which you 
are in emphatic collision. It naturally, in 
ignoring all the influences that constitute or 
mould the historical evolution of humanity, 
regarded each man as individual and nothing 
more. It had isolated him; and man in his 
isolation appears to be individual. And, 
secondly, by regarding each man, for practi- 
cal or scientific purposes, as a separate agent, 
acting simply and sharply on his own account, 
propelled by a single desire—the desire of 
personal advancement—it arrived at a con- 
ception of trade which made it appear nothing 
but the human embodiment of a vast com- 


| petitive struggle—the competition of man 
| with man, of each with his fellow, a compe- 
tition that worked with mechanical accuracy, 
by methods as steadfast and by causes as 
unalterable as the blind strife of winds and 
waves, of rain and rock. 

Here, then, is a threefold position against 
which lies a threefold retort. 

First, no simple motive in man can be 
severed off and kept distinct and isolated : 
no part of man acts by itself alone ; it is the 
entire man that acts in it through the part ; 
the entire man that affects and is affected by 
the peculiar and distinct motive, whatever it 
be, which happens to prevail; and, this being 
so, this motive can no longer be considered 
as a fixed invariable force, always isolated. 
It fluctuates unceasingly, fluctuates with 
every accident, at every daily change of tone 
and temper. It is never the same, just be- 
cause the man himself is never the same. 
The pressure laid upon a man by the motive 
of personal advancement is no calculable 
quantity, independent of any other condi- 
tion. It is a totally different thing in an 
Englishman and a Turk, in an Italian and a 
Hindoo. To determine its force you must 
consider all the array of conditions, all the 
intricacy of associations out of which the 
soul of each is born. It is impossible, then, 
we say, to isolate any part of the man from 
any other. It is impossible to treat the man 
in us that goes to market and business, to 
trade and affairs, as if he had no relation 
with the man in us that loves, and imagines, 
and dreams, and aspires. 

And if it is impossible to isolate a part of 
the man, so is it impossible also to isolate an 
individual man. The man that loves and 
hopes, the man born of the past, out of an 
ancient heritage of historic memories—the 
man who lives and moves among his fellows, 
sharing their successes and their fears—this 
man cannot draw a line hard and fast round 
himself and his solitary soul. There is no- 
thing in him that is wholly in him and no 
others. Everything in him has stamped upon 
it the seal of a common nationality, of a 
common character. Nothing in him is wholly 
his own; there is no corner into which there 
does not reach the breath of human brother- 
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hood, the stir of a living community. Where | 
can the analyser stop, and say, ‘Here I deny | 
all solidarity : here 1 am wholly divided from 
my fellows; here I owe them nothing, nor 
they me?” Nay; everywhere he is knitted 
into the large human family, by cords and 
bands, by fibre and sinew. He is theirs, he 
belongs to them wholly and entirely ; in so- 
ciety he lives; he is only alive when he 
knows himself a brother among his brethren. 
He knows no motives which they have not 
the right to share ; his work is due to them ; 
his feelings, his wisdom, his spirit yearns 
towards them. There is nothing great at all 
in man that is not fraternal, social, associa- 
tive. He is human only when he finds him- 
self in sympathetic attachment with the 
members of his race, with the equal and 
aspiring brotherhood of a common humanity. 

And then, thirdly, if so, the principle of 
competition, which rested on individualism, 
falls into a lower place. It is a condition of 
his advance, perhaps, but it is not the prin- 
ciple of the advance, nor can it ever be the 
motive of his movements. It is the negative 
condition as it were. The real force, urgent 
and compelling, under which we move comes 
from within; from the deeper self; from 
that which is brotherly ; from that in which 
lies the strength and urgency of a united | 
advance. As he looks at history, as he 
watches, as he reads, he detects that the 
advance of civilisation lies in the control 
gained over the fierce element of competi- 
tion. The law of competition is no tyrannous 
necessity ; it is capable of infinite transfor- 
mation ; it can be manipulated, regulated, di- 
rected ; it submits to management ; it can be 
tamed ; its revulsions can be guarded against; 
its transitions skilfully aided, its incidence 
changed. Civilisation is a perpetual effort to 
baffle the blind violence of existing competi- 
tion. It is the victory of the weak over the 
strong; it is the result of the growing, ga- 
thering, concentrating energy of those who 
would otherwise be the losers. The pressure 
toact may come from the necessities of com- 
petition ; but the gain obtained lies in the 
vanquishing of competition by the skill and 
means of co-operation. For man’s innermost 
heart is essentially social, and however high 
and fierce the needs of the individual strife 
of man in his solitary courage may now and 
then be, he is never strong, never at peace, 
never fulfilled, never triumphant, until he 
has refound his alliance with his fellows ; 
until he has recovered his fraternal unity ; 
until he has passed over from conflict to con- 
struction; until he has ceased to compete 








and begun to co-operate. Man cannot divide 
himself in twain. He cannot sever his tem- 
poral from his eternal interests. He acts in 
either region in his undivided unity, and, in 
so acting, he cannot serve two masters. 

You have found it is so. You are here to 
declare it. You declare by your principles, 
by your presence in church to-day, that in 
striving to arrive at the secrets of commer- 
cial prosperity you have found yourselves 
driven on and on into the domains of the 
deeper spirit, whence spring the forces that 
made society; into the powers that enter 
into religious connection. You cannot stop 
short anywhere, for the whole life of man, 
from end to end and from bottom to top, 
hangs together with one scheme, one pur- 
pose, one hope. Penetrate at any part, low 
or high, and you are led from point to point 
until you are compelled to touch every other 
part. Take man as a trader, probe, examine, 
sift, classify, and lo! he shows himself in 
his trade the very same man that he is in 
his passions, or in his politics, in his home, 
or in his religion. That which he displays 
himself to be at his highest, this he must also 
manifest himself to be at his lowest. Take 
him in his shop, in his buying and in his 
selling ; he is moving with the same motions, 
he is revealing the same character that you 
rediscover in his patriotism, or find trans- 
figured in his faith. 

Is itnot so? You are here to-day on pur- 
pose to declare, that in his trade man finds him- 
self a brother among brethren—no competing 
foe, but one of a family ; knit up by closest 
ties of fellowship, into an organic society of 
helpful co-operators. And I, surely, am here 
on purpose.$0 declare that revelation meets 
you with a like announcement. Man in his 
spiritual being is no individual, isolated, soli- 
tary ; his religion is no private affair of his 
own—each to himself, with which his neigh- 
bours have no concern. Nay; God forbid! 
Here, too, man is fraternal; man is nought 
if he be not social. It is God who has made 
all men to be of one blood; in God most 
assuredly then men recover this their inhe- 
rent oneness—the essential community. In 
God they are made one. And Christ the 
true son of God has taken to himself our 
flesh for this very purpose—that in His flesh, 
God-possessed, God-transfigured, God-ful- 
filled—He should break down all walls of 
fleshly partition, all divisions of blood, all 
severance of race, or class, or kind, and should 
raise the brotherhood of man, which had been, 
without Him, but a high imagination, but a 
wavering ideal, but a doubtful hope, into 
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solid and actual reality. He makes himself | with new tongues; they found fellowship of 
our brother, one with each and with all, the | speech, Cretes and Arabians, Jews and 
new Adam, into whose body we may be all Samaritans, Parthians and Persians; and in 
reborn, to partake all of one life; to eat of | the power of that same Spirit it may be so 
one bread ; to become members of one body; | still. 

holding fast to Him who is the one Head, to; Oh! that it might be now, that from to- 
whom there is neither Jew nor Gentile, | day, this Whit-Sunday, we, long divided, 
neither male nor female, neither Greek nor | might once more understand each other, and 
Barbarian, neither bond nor free—but from | hear, each in his dialect, the wonderful works 
them all, the whole mass of them who have | of God! So much, alas, has held us apart. 
been gathered up into faith in Him, by joints | Such long stories of bitter misunderstanding! 
and bands nourished, grow with the growth | Such sad memories of baffled alliances! Such 
of God into the Church—the brotherhood of | rooted prejudices! Such ingrained distrusts! 
God, the fellowship of the faith, the body of | Looking at these, so strong, so violent, and 
Jesus Christ! our brother! Blessed be His | asking what human hand can break them 
name. In Him each of us is knit into the | down, we might still despair. But Jesus! 
other ; each of us who eat of this food, of | He, our brother, still lives, still rules, still 








His flesh and of His blood, are alive with a 
life that possesses all alike. 
And more than this; 


He sent down 


the quickening Spirit to be to us an actual | 


force, making for unity within us, as real, 
as present, as persuasive, as the common 
blood which makes us of one English race. 
Just as the blood, working, stirring, pushing 


within veins, and fibre, and nerve of our | 
being, builds up our English unity, presses | 


us into one fellowship, moulds us into one 
likeness, weaves bands about us of associa- 
tion, and sympathy, and tenderness, and 


affection, so we have in the church of Christ | 


an actual power sent unto us, planted within 


us, deep-seated, energetic, animated, penetra- | 


tive—the Holy Spirit of God—possessing, 
inhabiting, abiding, sending out cries from 


soul to soul, drawing, stirring, making us | 


with one will into one fabric, passing from 
one to another, weaving, binding, quickening, 
that we may become of one mind, and of one 
heart, and have all things in common. At 
the coming of that Spirit all division ceased ; 
the barriers of language vanished, men spake 


| offers salvation. Jesus! He can shatter the 
| dividing walls. He is the stone made without 
'hands. He can bruise to powder. He alone 
is stronger than all. And He, He alone, 
can restore what He shatters ; rebuild what 
He has overthrown. He not only destroys, 
He can also fulfil, He can upraise that 
| which is slain; He can revive that which is 
dead. 

Sin and sorrow, crime and curse, selfish- 
ness and blunder—these have disfigured that 
which should have been so fair; these have 
severed those who should have been friends. 
But the Spirit of God—sent out through the 
| humanity of Christ—can make even dry 
bones to live ; can set them upon their feet ; 
|can fill them with its breath; can clothe 

them with its strength, and grace, and re- 
/newal; can set them moving under the 
| powers of love, and joy, and peace. He can 
'do it. Let us pray together, that from to- 
day, the Spirit, with its life, may enable us 
| to detect our sin—with His fire purge, with 
| His sanctification cleanse, that each may find 
| his place in the perfect body—one in Christ. 


“MANY YEARS SINCE I FELT GRASS.” 


GQ) UCH were the words murmured to herself 
\) by an elderly woman, as she pressed 
first one foot and then the other into the 
soft turf of the shaded lawn, where she was 
sitting on Saturday afternoon, August 14th, 
1886. 

Mrs. B. was one of a party of twenty 
working women from the works of ; 
not far from London Bridge. They were 
spending the afternoon in what may be 
called a London suburb, seeing it is within 





eleven miles of the spot where their work 
ilies. Let it not be supposed that D. is one 
| of the “nice large places not far from town,” 
lof which one often hears. House, lawn, 
| shrubberies, flower-garden, kitchen-garden, 
| and a few respectable trees are all contained 
|in one square acre of ground, enclosed by 
|the inevitable park paling. Yet the keen 
enjoyment and genuine gratitude of these 
poor women could not possibly, we think, 
| have been greater had they been entertained 
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from a large mansion in a park of a hundred | 


acres. 
* 


* * * 
Mrs. B. has long been a widow ; her last 
surviving child died of cholera ten years ago. | 
She has a comfortable room in a nephew’s 
house at Bermondsey, almost on the spot | 
where her father’s cottage stood. The recol- 
lection of his garden is now her joy. ‘The 
pride he took in his scarlet-runners—and 
then the balsams! All the men had gardens, 
and how they worked in the evenings! Now 
it’s all streets and streets; not an inch you | 
see when they get outside. And I’m not the 
one to blame the poor men when they do 
what they ought not.” . Yes, more than 
a mile to walk to her work ; but she did not | 
mind that, and she enjoyed the work itself. 
So thankful she could still doit... . Oh 
no, she never got out of the streets. ‘It’s | 
so far, y ou see.’ 








- 


Mrs. © had not been out of sien for | adopted. 


Mrs. D. had been once or 
“but what’s 


eleven years. 
twice to the Crystal Palace ; 
that to this = 

One great regret hangs like a tak cloud 
over the brightness of that happy day, when 
the luxury of giving pleasure was perhaps 
never more fully enjoyed. It is this, that 
we never had done it before. May others 
be spared like pain by receiving a hint how 
to prevent it. In common with ourselves 
many have probably wished that “the poor 
things in London should go into the country,” 
and have perhaps wondered at the thought- 
lessness and selfishness of many owners of 
“nice large places” for not making more 
arrangements for the entertainment of hun- 
dreds of people. Have we ever thought that 
if such are responsible for adding to the hap- 
piness and well-being of a hundred or a 
thousand we are equally responsible for that 
of ten or twenty? Perhaps we may do well 
to remember that in the parable it was the 
possessor of the one talent that neglected his 
trust. If we have not the power—by which 
we mean time, space, money—for the enter- 
tainment of the many, we too, equally with 
our richer neighbour, are slighting duty and 
sinning against our brother, if we neglect to 
do for the ten, the five, the one what we 
think he might do for the hundred. 

But to be practical. First, let it be taken 
for granted that a small garden, with a lawn 
and a few trees and flowers, can gratify, 
cheer, soothe, give intense pleasure to hard- 


working London people. Next, let us en- 


| deavour to remove the difficulty as to how 


to find the persons we wish to benefit. If 

e have no personal friend concerned in or 
aniline with work in which women are 
employed, or with any poor London parish, 
let us call upon neighbour after neighbour 
until we find one who can tell us of a firm 
with whom we can communicate. Our wish 
to be responsible for receiving and entertain- 
ing a certain number of their employées on 
a convenient day will, most probably, be met 
by the response that the firm will gladly pay 
the railway fare. We believe it will be found 
that many employers contribute generously 
to bean-feasts and giant excursions, and that 
they will much prefer another mode of giving 
a “trial.” Then supposing the difficulty as 
to funds arises—which it is sure to do, for we 
do not propose to limit the number of these 


| days—let some such plan as the following, 


which we are thinking of for ourselves, be 
Canvas the place ; get the names 
of those who will be willing ‘to undertake 
one, two, or more entertainments in their 
own grounds, at their own expense. Then 
get the names of those who can offer the use 
of garden only; then get promises of money, 
food, &c., from others. Our aim is, that 
during three or four months of summer 
weather no week shall pass without at least 
one small party of hard-working women 
coming to share with us the enjoyment of 
our gardens, trees, and flowers, 
* * * 


* 


Perhaps the root difficulty has not yet 
been touched—the tennis party, the garden 
party, afternoon tea out of doors, the inter- 
change of these social duties with all our 
friends. ‘‘I should be so very glad, but it is 
so difficult to find a day!” 

Social duties! Are we fulfilling these if 
the feet of our poor sisters who never “ feel 
grass” are not in turn invited to tread the 
turf of our lawns ? Is the grass ours only for 
ourselves and for those who have as much 
or more of their own? Would the young 
people be less happy, less healthy, less able 
to take their proper place in the world on 
which they are just entering, if they did not 
think chiefly of their own pleasure, if only 
every other day in the week they handled 
the racket ? 

Let these questions be solemnly put and 
deliberately answered, and let another be 
asked: What would Christ have done? To 





be Christ-like is to be happy, and yet “ even 
L, W. 


Christ pleased not Himself.” 











THE QUEEN BEFORE HER CROWN. 


By SARAH TYTLER. 


“ JT UST as the twig is bent the tree’s in- 
clined,” wrote Pope, and there is no 
question but that a good beginning is half 
the battle of life. Her Majesty had a good 
beginning, but not exactly in the sense which 
used to be considered a good ending to story 
books. The “happy for ever afterwards,” 
which, in the popular view, meant cloud- 
less prosperity, was not the good beginning 
which attended the early years of the Queen. 
That bore a greater resemblance to “ the splen- 
did finish to an education,” which Charles 
Kingsley called the dangerous illness of the 
Prince of Wales in his early manhood. 
The Queen was not a year old in January, 
1820, when she was left fatherless. The 
Duchess of Kent had not come on her mar- 


riage to a happy and prosperous country. | 


England had hardly recovered from the com- 
mercial blight of the long wars with Napoleon. 
While they lasted a certain amount of honest, 
if feverish, patriotism had been maintained. 


first youth, neither was he her first husband, 
to whom her hand had been given in the 
quaint little town of Coburg, in what must 
have been, at seventeen years of age, the 
sweet bloom of the stately beauty of which 
she retained traces to the last. She had 
borne the Prince of Leiningen two children 
before his death. It is not probable that 
there was much of romantic attachment in 
her second marriage to the Duke of Kent, a 
man already in middle age, but all contem- 
poraries agree that during their brief wedded 
life the couple were happy. He made her 
a kind and loyal husband, and she made him a 
dutiful and affectionate wife, waiting de- 
votedly on him in his last sickness, and sin- 
cerely mourning his loss. 

Care and strife formed a bitter element in 
her expatriated widowhood. It is well known 
that the Regent, who, within a week of the 
death of the Duke of Kent, succeeded 


|George III. as King, had lived at open 


The glory of the national victories had com- | 


pensated for the national suffering, and to a 
certain extent thrust it out of sight. Re- 
action set in with the peace. Trade was bad. 
There were serious tumults in the great manu- 
facturing towns, while in the rural districts 
corn and hay-stacks blazed on many a moonless 
night. The Cato Street conspiracy to assas- 


sinate the Cabinet Ministers shook people’s | 


nerves. Sir Francis Burdett was thrown 
into the Tower on a charge of high treason. 
The personal character of the Prince Regent 


was so detestable to great masses of his sub- | 


jects that an enormous body of Whigs and 
dissenters, the latter representing largely the 
old earnest-minded Puritan element in the 
religious world, ranged itself with the thought- 
less populace on the side of the Princess of 
Wales (Queen Caroline). The Royal Family 
had long been a house divided against itself. 

The Duke of Kent had been poor for his 
station and deep indebt. Parliament granted 
an allowance of six thousand a year to his 
widow and child, but it was barely sufficient 
for the many obligations and claims upon 
them. For a period of years the Duchess re- 
ceived pecuniary assistance from her brother, 
Prince Leopold, otherwise her position would 
have been still more trying. Much was 
against her besides her sex and age—little 
over thirty. She was a foreign princess who 
had only been a short time in the country, 
and spoke the language with difficulty ; she 
had not married the Duke of Kent in her 


enmity with his brother, and looked with 
dissatisfaction and dislike on everything con- 
nected with him, including his widow and 
child. ‘The first gentleman in Europe,” 
under the pressure of princely and political 
etiquette, had been present at the infant’s 
baptism, and had acted as one of its sponsors. 
A little later, when she was four years of 
age, he condescended to entertain the child, 
who must have reminded him painfully of 
his own ill-used daughter—at a garden party, 
to listen to her calling him ‘“ Uncle King,” 
and to present her with his miniature set in 
diamonds. Later still he agreed to the 
suggestion of his sister, Princess Sophia, 
and created Princess Victoria’s governess, 
Mademoiselle Lehzen, Baroness Lehzen. All 
thesame, the Duchess of Kent could not fail to 
be aware that the King had no favour either 


‘for her or her child. She was rendered con- 


spicuous and an object of envy by the mere 
fact that she was the mother of a child near 


| in succession to the throne, beside the child- 





less King, the Duke of York, also childless, 


| the Duke of Clarence, whose children scarcely 


survived their birth, and those other married 
sons of George III., with sons and daughters 
of their own, who were, however, several 
steps farther removed from the Crown. When 
the Duke of Clarence succeeded to the throne, 
in spite of his blunt kindness of heart and 
affection for his niece, he keenly resented the 
Duchess of Kent’s bringing up her daughter, 
his heiress, in retirement to a great extent, 
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apart from his court, which, although pre- 
sided over by his good queen Adelaide, had 
elements which rendered it an undesirable 
resort for a young princess. The Duke of 
Cumberland made no concealment of the 
anger with which he regarded the very exis- 
tence of a princess fatal to the pretensions 
of his idolised son, Prince George. 

If it had not been for the armour supplied 
by her truthful rectitude, her quiet firmness 
and remarkable prudence, in addition to the 
tact and judgment with which her brother 
in the background guided her, it would have 
been, humanly speaking, impossible for the 
Duchess of Kent to steer her way success- 
fully among so many conflicting currents 
and dangerous shoals. The very champion- 
ship of her brother, Prince Leopold, raised 
up enemies against her ; for, amongst those 
who differed from the Prince in his political 
opinions, there were some who did not hesitate 
to say that, having been foiled in his ambition 
by the death of his wife, Princess Charlotte, 
the heir to the throne, he aimed at acquiring 
such influence over another heir as to exert 
a ruling voice in the councils of his niece, 
should she be fated to become queen. 

The Duchess of Kent was simple and 
modest in her domestic habits, she was will- 
ing to dwell, and did dwell, till the Queen 
was nearly grown up, in great seclusion. 
Devoting herself to the trust she held for the 
nation, she gave up her native country, the 
friends of her youth, and to a great extent, the 
rearing of her son by her first marriage ; for 
though the Prince of Leiningen visited his 
mother in England, he was brought up in 
Germany. In spite of all, she was mad 
feel herself, especially at the beginning, a 
stranger and an intruder. She was dis- 
tressingly conscious of undeserved censure 
and fault-finding. The immense popularity 
that Queen Caroline’s grievous wrongs hac 
secured for her, which was not forfeited by 
her gross follies, was never accorded to the 
virtues and sorrows of the Duchess of Kent. 

The necessity for ceaseless watchfulness, 
the sense of misconception and positive h: 
tility, could not have been agreeable or 
cheerful attributes of life. For many reasons 
the little household at Kensington Palace, so 
soon deprived of its head, had to dwell in 
the shade. None is quicker than even a 
little child to detect such a state of things, 
as it is reflected in the worried faces and 
harassed spirits of the seniors of the family. 
The Queen knew in her early days some- 
thing of that adversity which has “sweet 
uses,” and though “like the toad, ugly and 
XVI—22 








venomous, wears yet a precious jewel in 
his head,” to those to whom it is blessed. 
In the happiest days of her happy matron- 
hood, she refers in a passage from her jour- 
nal, quoted in the life of the Prince Consort, 
to her “sad childhood ” at Kensington, and 
says that its brightest seasons were those 
which she and her mother spent with her 
indulgent uncle at Claremont, where there 
might be probably more of ease and relaxation 
and temporary forgetfulness of the tasks and 
troubles of ordinary existence. No doubt the 
Queen may have had chiefly in her mind the 
loneliness of her childhood, as contrasted with 
that of the troop of royal children in the 
ideal palace home, with its deeply honoured, 
dearly loved master—the life of the house- 
hold, where all was bright and benignant. 
But it is also true that in her constant asso- 
ciation with her mother, from whom—as old 
people say—she was never separated for 
more than a few hours day or night, whose 
every meal she shared, breakfasting betimes 
with the Duchess, dining when she lunched, 
eating the child’s supper when the mother 
dined, the small Princess must soon have 
realised, however vaguely, the difficulties 
which encompassed the Duchess of Kent’s 
path, with the self-denial and sacrifices that 
were required of her, often to all appearance 
in vain. The future queen did not make 
her first acquaintance with life as entirely a 
bed of roses, she was sensible that there 
were thorns among the roses long before she 
was called on to find, in her widow’s sorrow- 
ful experience, that ‘whom God loveth He 
chasteneth, and scourget son whom 
He rece iveth.” 

Kensington Palace in itself was not a very 
lively residence, though it could afford toa 
princess, who was in need of such a refuge, 
reasonably comfortable spacious suites of 
rooms, a small amount of garden ground, 
and a view over a public park. With all the 
dignity of its three courts, its grand staircase 
and deserted state rooms, the great, dull, red- 
brick building, abandoned by royalty, stripped 
of its art treasures, and only partially oceu- 
pied, strikes one, in spite of its flavour of 
historic romance and its memories of dead 
kings and queens, as a trifle dreary for a 

Its principal advantage lay in the 
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lhome. 
circumstance that the London suburb of to- 
day was then little more than the quiet vil- 
lage of a century before. True, vegetable 
wdens had taken the place of fields, and 
he great Western Road was much more fre- 
juented than formerly ; still, the primitive 
'ligh Street, with its old church, the fine 
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square of William and Mary and Anne’s 
day, which broke in so incongruously on its 
village surroundings, Edwards’ Square, built 
for the accommodation of the French émigrés, | 
and a terrace or two of houses made up the | 
rural place. There Princess Victoria was | 
established, and there it was in her mother’s | 
power to lead the dutiful and domestic life 
afterwards so dear to the daughter. 

Next to the inestimable boon which she 
enjoyed in a good mother, the Queen had an 
excellent working governess; she had for 
her state governess the Duchess of North- 
umberland and for her tutor Davys, the | 
future Bishop of Peterborough; but the 
teacher who was with her charge daily and | 
hourly, like the Duchess of Kent, who, next | 
to the Duchess, must have had the greatest | 
share in moulding the child’s character, was | 
Louise, Baroness Lehzen, the daughter of a 
Hanoverian pastor, a well-principled, sensible, 
devoted woman. Judging her by her pupils, 
the Princess of Hohenlohe, with whom she 
came first to England, and the Queen, Baroness 
Lehzen deserved all the gratitude expressed 
for services which never could have been 
bought. 

Though the Queen, as the little Princess 
Victoria, was destitute of playfellows, her 
contemporaries in age and rank, she was not 
entirely removed from near kindred of her 
own generation. In another passage from 
her journal, in which she expresses her grief 
for the death, while not much beyond middle 
life, of her brother, the Prince of Leiningen, | 
she writes that she and her brother and | 
sister, Princess Feodore of Leiningen, after- 
wards Princess of Hohenlohe, were much | 
together when young, and were greatly at- 
tached to each other ; the circumstance that 
their only surviving parent was the mother of 
all the three rendering the relationship of the 
half-brother and half-sisters more like that of 
full brother and sisters. There was a differ- 
ence of eleven years between the sisters, the 
nearest of the three in age, and the Princess 
Feodore married at twenty, when Princess 
Victoria was only nine. Still, the young 
German bride and her brother in his first 
manhood visited England often enough to 
prevent the lapse of natural ties. 

Among her juvenile acquaintances Princess 
Victoria numbered a young queen like herself, 
who by the exigences of fortune had been | 
driven into exile and had come to this coun- 
try. Ata children’s ball given by George IV., 
in 1828, two little girls figured—the one was 
afterwards Queen Victoria, with her stainless 
life and her constitutional reign, the other 





| ° ‘ 
was Maria da Gloria, Queen of Portugal, a 


good woman in private life, but as a sove- 
reign so wrong-headed and incapable of re- 
ceiving a lesson that she nearly cost the 
House of Braganza a crown. At the ball 
the two children presented a great contrast 
in personal appearance, dress, and bearing. 
The coming Queen of England was fair and 
rosy. She was dressed with perfect simplicity, 
and acted in the unsophisticated manner 
natural to her years. Maria da Gloria was 
dark and sallow. She wore a magnificent 
dress, loaded with jewels, and behaved with 
the studied dignity and courtly stateliness of 
a royal grandmother. She was so put out by 
an accidental stumble she made that she re- 
fused to dance again during the evening. The 
queens, who were destined afterwards to be 
connected by the second marriage of Maria da 
Gloria with Queen Victoria’s cousin, a prince 
of the Catholic branch of the House of Coburg, 
met again in their later girlhood and ex- 
changed courtesies at Portsmouth, when in 
all likelihood the contrast between them was 
still marked. 

For simplicity and not splendour, inge- 
nuousness and not elaborate grace and con- 
descension, were the results of the Duchess 
of Kent’s training. In the item of dress, the 
Princess, when a child and girl, gave proof 
of the Duchess’s good judgment and taste, 
which inclined to comfort and _plainness 
rather than to restraint and sumptuousness. 
The little one’s summer cambrics and straw 
hats ought to have supplied a hint to some 
of her future subjects; the same may be 
said of her evening dresses of white muslin, 
with nothing costly to indicate her rank 
except the diamond combs which kept the 
flaxen hair in order. Her sports and games 
were the wholesomely common and cheap 


| diversions of universal childhood ; she played 


with bricks and made hay when the sun 
shone. Her donkey rides on the Sussex 


| Downs and the Worcester hills were as 


blythe and unceremonious as those of other 
young riders. There is a well-known like- 
ness of the girl Princess, in which the juve- 
nile face is encircled by the large bonnet of 
the period, having for a lining a wreath of 
roses. There the peculiar charm of the open, 
innocent countenance is very well pre- 
served. 

In 1830, when Princess Victoria became, 
by the accession of King William, the near- 
est heir to the throne, a further annual 
grant of ten thousand pounds was made to 
the Duchess of Kent. In addition, Parlia- 
ment paid the high compliment to the qua- 
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lities she had shown, in the education of her | 
daughter, of appointing the Duchess regent 
in case the Princess should inherit the crown 
while yet a minor. 

There are two well-authenticated anec- | 
dotes of the Queen’s childhood and youth | 
which are very characteristic of her to this 
day. The one story is given by Bishop | 
Wilberforce on the authority of her former | 
tutor, Davys, Bishop of Peterborough. It 
brings very vividly before us one of the 
most conspicuous and honourable features in | 
the nature of the woman and Queen, her | 
straightforward, unswerving honesty. The | 
child had, child-like, been trifling over her | 
lessons, which she was saying to her tutor in | 
the presence of her governess, when the 
Duchess of Kent entered the room, and 
asked how the pupil was behaving. 

“She was a little troublesome once,” 
answered the governess. 

“No, Lehzen, twice ; don’t you remem- 
ber ?” the small offender made the conscien- 
tious amendment. 

The other story is told by Baroness Lehzen, 
when she describes the means which were 
taken to enlighten the carefully guarded 
ignorance of the girl in her twelfth year as 
to the degree of nearness in which she stood 
to the throne. The scene was the sunny 
upper room used for the Princess’s school- 
room, having the pleasant prospect over the 
open “Gardens,” with their straight walks 
and Round Pond. The crisis was when Prin- 
cess Victoria discovered the genealogical 
paper which had been purposely slipped into 
her book of history, expressed her surprise 
at finding the table there, and was told that 
it had been judged time she should study 
it. Then with wide open blue eyes she took 
in its meaning, and said eagerly what she 
thought. The next words were the simple 
heart-felt pledge, “‘I will be good,” followed 
by the innocent application of the knowledge 
which had come to her, of the necessity for 
learning Latin, which had hitherto puzzled 
her, and again the earnest promise “I will 
be good.” The long and gracious record 
which this triumphant jubilee year celebrates, 
tells how the child has been enabled to keep 
her word. 

At what was considered the proper age, 
the Princess, after careful instruction, was 
confirmed in that branch of the Christian 
Church in which she had been reared.* From 








* It is said that it was by the instrumentality of the 
Duchess of Kent that the more modern chapel in Kensington 
Palace was substituted for the curious old room in which 
George II. and Queen Caroline said their prayers. Its royal 





closet, or pew, was constructed on the principle of the pro- 


her earliest youth she had been, in a measure 
inevitably, brought prominently forward in 
public acts of devotion, benevolence, and 
charity, in laying the foundations of churches 
and schools, in heading subscription lists, 
&e., &e. It is said also that as far as she 
might she was taught, by her mother’s exam- 
ple, personally to relieve and comfort the 
sick and needy. The aid and encourage- 
ment lent by the Queen’s own hand and 
voice to the aged and suffering inhabitants 
of many a cottage at Osborne and Balmoral, 
seem to point to an early lesson well learnt. 

As the Princess grew up, the Duchess 
wisely added to the few varieties which 
diversified the established routine of the 
life at Kensington. The little family not 
only paid the yearly visit to the seaside or 
to one of the watering-places, but went also 
on tours or “ progresses ” through the Queen’s 
future kingdom, visiting objects of interest, 
and staying generally at one of the many 
noble houses put at her service. Thus she 
became as a girl tolerably well acquainted 
with her native country. 

Another practice in the system of education 
was to invite to the Duchess’s table and pre- 
sent to the Princess a selection from the ac- 
credited leaders in various fields of thought 
and action. These included pious and learned 
divines, wise judges, great generals and ad- 
mirals, eminent scientific men, famous travel- 
lers, representatives of art and literature, and 
even a sprinkling of statesmen ; though here 
there was danger of political jealousy, and 
favour had to be shown with great cau- 
tion. 

At last the blonde, blooming child, with 
her frank, guileless face, had developed into 
the sweet and spirited maiden of seventeen, 
for whom and for her great inheritance 
suitors were already hurrying from every 
point of the compass. From the Nether- 
lands, from Prussia, from Wurtemberg, from 
this England of hers, in the person of a 
princely cousin, there appeared betimes aspi- 
rants for the possession of her hand and the 
shadow of her crown. But the fatherly 
uncle who had so long planned and cared for 
her had not left this main point altogether 
unattended to. Naturally enough, as well 
as very fortunately for all concerned, his 
eyes had long been fixed on a young kins- 
man, very dear to him, a handsome lad of 
rare promise, who stood in the same relation 
to the ducal family of Coburg in his day 
which King Leopold had occupied a genera- 


found seclusion of the occupants from their fellow-worship- 
pers and from the officiating clergymen. 
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tion before. Not without opposition from 
King William, who advocated the claims of 
another wooer, the experiment was tried of 
a visit of some weeks’ duration paid, in the 
merry month of May, by the Duke of Coburg 
and his two sons to his sister, the Duchess of 
Kent, at Kensington Palace, when the young 
people might become acquainted with each 


other, and their feelings towards each other | 


might be gently tested. 

Apart from the remarkable contradicto- 
riness of human nature, the sequel could 
hardly be doubted. A very attractive royal 
lad and lass, with hearts still fresh and 
tender, brought up much aloof from the in- 
fluences which stir and sway youthful fancies, 
came suddenly in contact for a long enough 
time to enable them to discover their mutual 
gifts and graces, and the tastes—especially 
in music and drawing—which they shared. 
They played and sang together, drew to- 
gether, went to drawing-room balls and din- 
ners together, ate a collation at the Mansion 
House in company, and sat in St. Paul’s with 
both of their sympathetic hearts thrilling in 
solemn response to that grand and pathetic 
anthem, the Hundredth Psalm, as it was sung 
by the whole of the charity-school children in 
London. To complete the charm, the couple 
had even the softening touch of an illness 
on Prince Albert’s part—which, no doubt, 
the lively interest and affectionate considera- 
tion of his cousin, Princess Victoria, helped 
to chase away. 

When the Prince left, the Princess sent a 
letter to her uncle, King Leopold, in which 
it is plain she not only guessed the import of 
the visit, but heartily acquiesced in its con- 
sequences. She asked the King to take care 
of his nephew’s health for her sake. But 
no formal engagement was entered into, 
no regular correspondence established. The 
Prince went off to college like any other 
well-brought-up lad of his age. The Princess 
prepared for the greater responsibiity of her 
coming of age and “coming out” simulta- 
neously with her eighteenth birthday. To 
meet the occasion, and doubtless in view 
of the failing health of King William, King 
Leopold sent over his trusted confidant, 
Baron Stockmar, to aid the Princess and her 
mother with his sagacity and experience. 

The Baron did not come an hour too soon. 
On the 24th of May, 1837, the white silk 


flag with the name “Victoria” in blue letters, | 


waving on Kensington Green, and the local 


musicians serenading the Princess under the , 


windows of Kensington Palace, announced 
that in the eyes of the law she had come 
to woman’s estate, which was further demon- 
strated by the fact that she had to receive 
on one day as many as twenty-four loyal 
addresses—the forerunners of how many 


thousands and tens of thousands of such 
courtly compliments ! 
Within a month King William died. On 


the 20th of June, as early as five o'clock on 
a bright summer morning, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Prime Minister, and the 
Lord Chamberlain, having driven straight 
from Windsor for the purpose, aroused the 
Princess from her sleep and hailed her 
Queen! Her first request to the Archbishop 
is said to have been for his prayers. With 
her own hand she wrote a letter of con- 
dolence to the widowed Queen Adelaide, 
refusing to correct the address which she had 
put on it, “To the Queen of England,” and 
saying it was not by her that Queen Adelaide 
should be reminded the title was no longer 
hers. 

By the Queen’s choice she went in alone 
to preside over her first council, which 
was held that morning in the wide, low 
room, with the white pillars, invested thence- 
forth with historical interest. Her uncles, 
the Dukes of Cumberland and Sussex,* men 
of sixty-six and sixty-three, were the first 
to do her homage, she “ blushing up to her 
eyes”—according to the clerk of the council 
—as they kissed her hand, and immediately 
rising and kissing them on the cheek. The 
ministers followed, tendering their seals of 
office and receiving them back from her. It 
was a gathering including many of the most 
distinguished men in the kingdom ; but the 
girlish figure, in deep black, at the head of the 
table, engrossed the attention of all present. 
How would she behave at this crucial mo- 
ment? What sign would she give of what 
her future was to be? The testimony which 
came afterwards—not from the court circle, 
not from the public press, but in private 
letters and confidential conversation, the evi- 
dence of men belonging to different political 
parties and of all shades of political opinion, 
was unanimous. Whether the writer or 
speaker was Wellington or Melbourne, or 
Campbell or Peel or Greville, the verdict 
was the same. Nothing could exceed the 
simplicity, the total absence of self-conscious- 
ness which implies true dignity, the modesty 
and intelligence of the young Queen. 

* The Duke of Camb:idge was in Hanover. 





























AT THE WATERSMEET, LYNMOUTH, DEVON. 


By WALTER MORISON, D.D. 


i 
OWN wood-hung path, with honeysuckle sweet, 
Through gloom of ferns lighted with fox- 
glove’s glow, 
We wend our way, silent with thought and slow, 
Nearing the music of the Watersmeet. 
And resting now, stretched upon mossy seat, 
We watch the brown-cheeked water trembling go, 
With foam-white feet, to trysting place below ; 
While, round yon corner, amorous and fleet, 
Comes her bold lover. Straight in soft embrace 
The twain are locked; then hand in hand they run, 
Laughing their gladness to the looking sun ; 
Or, pensive grown, loiter with even pace: 
Their moods the same, their actions ever one. 





I. 

And what draws feet of pilgrims to this spot ? 
Tis not the fairest nook of all the scene. 
Here baldest cliffs and whitest falls are not, 

| Or massiest rocks velvet with freshest green ; 

| Elsewhere the trees tip higher the blue serene. 
The charm’s not that of scenery, but of thought, 
The thread of sentiment with all inwrought, 
The something which these meeting waters mean. 
The human in them moves us, that which tells 
Of our lives’ myst’ries—how they meet and twine, 
And flow together, with their lulls and swells, 
Their breaks and eddies, in the shade or shine, 
Gloomy ’neath cliff, or bright with sunny bells ; 
My sorrow yours, your gladness also mine. 
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FROM GOSHEN TO SINAI. 


By HENRY A. HARPER, 


Avtuor or “Itiustratep Letrers To My CHILDREN FROM THE Hoty Lanp.” 


Ill.—FROM ELIM TO THE ENCAMPMENT 
BY THE RED SEA. 


HAD to make a longer halt in Gharandel 
than I had intended, for heavy rain fell, 
stopping my painting, so waterproof on I 
explored the wady and surrounding country. 
“The Hot Wells of Pharaoh” are within a 
walk; the warm water gushes out from 


the base of fine cliffs, which cliffs come close | 


up to the sea. 





or spoon, the greedy repast went on. Smoking, 
followed by Arab songs, made sleep im- 
possible that night, and for two days after 
my men suffered so much from indigestion 
that they had no wish to march, so I pro- 
gressed with my work. <A “kamseen” 
came on, and the effects were strange; the 
summits of the great hills told dark off a 
grey sky, while their bases were quite lost in 
clouds of fine dust. The howling of the wind, 


The Bedouin believe that | the clouds of dust, wailing noise of palm- 


bathing in these waters cures every ill. Why | trees, now blown out like feathers, the horrid 
they call it “Pharaoh’s” hot wells I cannot | | groaning of the camels, brought to mind the 
say, other than they ascribe everything in | | expression “a howling w ilderness.” One could 
the desert to Moses or Pharaoh. I return to | somewhat sy mpathize with the children of 
my tents to find a Greek monk sheltered | Israel and their complaints, coming as they 


there ; he was on his way on foot from the | had done from the fertile Delta. 


convent of Sinai to Suez. 
charge of letters from me, in return for food 
and shelter. Then there was a great row 


with some Bedouin of a small tribe who camp | 


hereabouts. Swords were drawn, and the 
affair had an ugly aspect. 
by knocking down the head man of the in- 
truders. And then like children these 
strangers came to me, felt my arm, and com- 
plimented me on my strength. Seizing the 
favourable moment I proposed we should 
shake hands all round, and that then I would 
give them two sheep. These were soon 

aptured and slain, sticks and grass were 

ollected, a fire made, iron pots with water 
in them placed over the fire, and the still 
warm morsels of flesh thrown in—all strife 
was ended in the keen interest shown in the 
cooking. When half-done, the water was 
poured out, each man “grabbed” a lump of 
the underdone meat, and “sans” knife, fork, 


| 





” But, be- 


He kindly took | fore I attempt to describe the next march, 


the question comes: Which way now did 
the Israelites go? Some writers think they 
went down the wady to the “ Red Sea,” and 


| quote the Bible passage as to next encamp- 
I ended the strife 


ment. Then if so their march would be 
through sedge and tangled jungle, marshy 
pools, or over rocky boulders, to reach a 
beach where there is no room! and the march 
would be only two miles. Possible for a few 
men ; yes, but entirely out of the question 
for a multitude, owing to the nature of the 
ground. I think that suggested route may 
be put on one side. 

So we will cross the rivulet, ascend the 
steep slope shown in my sketch, ‘and take the 
only other route. The skies are very grand, 
cloud upon cloud of silvery light. The 
mountain forms are strange and savage, the 
walking is good. Passing some wadies, we 


come to the open tableland of El Gargel, 























gravelly sand and small stones extending for | 


miles, but with plenty of herbage. The in- | 
numerable camel tracks go zigzagging like | 
uncertain roads till lost in distance. Then I | 


visit ‘“ Wady Useit.” There are about fifteen 
palms, but I could find no “Springs” or | 
“Wells,” though of course there must be 
underground water, or the palms could not 
grow ; for the Arab proverb holds true of this 
tree, that “The palm has its foot in the 
water, and its head in the sun.” It is a| 
lovely spot, and furnished me with a number | 
of sketches; but here again I cannot agree | 
with those writers who wish to place “ Elim ” 
at “ Wady Useit.” I cannot bring myself to | 
think that Moses passed the fine oasis of 
Gharandel, with its good water supply, to 
settle in a place where no springs exist ! We 
will go on. Soon we pass some Arab tombs ; | 
one in a small pass, with bits of rag and | 
cloth hanging on strings about it, then 
another tomb at which the Arabs spat, and 
told me a “ bad” man was buried there ; they 
also cast stones—like the Bible story of | 
Achan. Now the track of gravel and debris | 
was very trying, for one sank in deep at 
every step, so I mounted my camel. Water- 
worn wadies are crossed. Palm trunks are 
lying about, telling of some recent flood. | 
The plain narrows, the mountain forms are 
grander, and Wady Shebekiah is reached— | 
high cliffs of limestone and sandstone, those 
on the left quite upright, on the other hand, 
sloping by ridges, and now we reach Wady 
Taiyibeh. All this time I think we are un- 
doubtedly on the track of the Israelites, for 
I consider this the only available route for a | 
multitude, and then there is the Bible ac- | 
count which I think proves it. We will 
examine that ere long. We must remember 
that we get no real help from old travellers ; 
they rarely, so it would appear, ever thought | 
of the Bible in their travels, for they 
“identify ” places at haphazard ; the desire 
for closer investigation is quite of modern 
growth. The Ordnance Survey of 1869—70 | 
was the first real scientific attempt to grapple | 
with the difficulties of the text. All travellers 
have remarked the “silence ;” birds and in- 
sect life I did see in the first part of this 
desert journey, now very rare. How different 
the Israelites must have felt this to be from 
the noise and bustle of the Egypt they had 
left ! the silence was likethe darkness, it could 
be “felt.” No wonder, I think, they sighed 
for the “flesh pots,” for here in this portion 
of their. journey we find the first murmurs | 
about “food;” they are suffering from 
“hunger” now. The bread and grain they 
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had taken from Egypt had probably lasted 
up to this, and we are not told that they 
slew any of the “ flocks and herds, and very 
much cattle” (Exodus xii. 38). Did they 
keep them all ?* who can say? Anyhow, 
now in this “ Wilderness of Sin” (Exodus, 
xvi. 1—13) we get the first: promise of 
** Manna” for bread, and Quails for “ flesh.” 
The promise is fulfilled, but conditions are 
imposed, as to the gathering of this “ manna” 
that is to be constant in the “mornings.” 
The quails are, however, spoken of as coming 
in the “evening” on this occasion, brought 
by some wind. The fatigued birds “came 
up and covered the camp.” The second 
“miracle” of quails is expressly referred, in 
Psalm lxxviii. 26, 27, to an “east wind ” and 
“south wind,” that would be a “ kamseen.” 
In that instance, we are told, “ He rained flesh 
upon them as dust, and feathered fowls like 
as the sand of the sea.” These birds naturally 
only migrate in the night, though they may 
sometimes be seen after sunset; owing also 
to their short wings, they can only fly before 
a wind, and, further, they must have come 
across the Red Sea. 

The point of this “miracle” of quails in 
“the Wilderness of Sin,” lies in the state- 
ment that they came up in “the evening,” 
contrary to their usual habit of only flying 
at night. This fact I had noted years be- 
fore on the Upper Nile. I have walked over 
fields of “lentil” late in the evening—no 
quails—and yet I was on the look out for 
them, it being the time of their usual mi- 
gration. Passing over the same fields before 
dawn the next day, the tired birds had 
feebly risen all round me; they had come in 
the night. So many of the points in Scrip- 
ture are missed from the ignorance of 
teachers. Now before we pass on we must 
notice the accounts given in Exodus xvi. 1, 
and Numbers xxxiii. 10, for at first sight 
there seems to be a contradiction. The first 


_ says the Israelites entered the wilderness of 


Sin “after Elim;” the second says, “ after 
leaving Elim they pitched by the Red Sea.” 
I think there is no real contradiction. Exo- 
dus is brief as to marches and country; more 
taken up with the miracles of “manna” and 
“quails.” But this detailed account in Num- 
bers is most important, for it again enables 


'us to fix the line of march. We must go 


into precise detail, for here I consider the 
lie of the ground brings out something un- 
written in the sacred text. The great northern 


‘* I think the proof. is that none had been slain, for, in 
Numbers xi. 22, we have Moses asking God if “ the flocks and 
the herds” are to be slain for food. 
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track to Mount Sinai leads from the head 
of Wady Taiyibeh through Wady Hamr and 
Wady Suwig ; why did not Moses take this, 


the shorter route? Every bit of the Desert | 


was known to him, and known to the Egyp- 
tians too. They had, long years before his 
time, worked’ various mines in the Desert, 
and in Wady Suwig is “Serabit El Kadim.” 


At this place, at this time, there was a settle- | 


ment of the Egyptians, the ruins still exist- 
ing of a temple. The heaps of slag from 
the mines prove that a large colony has ex- 
isted there. For the protection of those 


mines and that colony of workers troops | 


were stationed there ; in short it was a forti- 
fied place, and these Israelites were still of 
such cowardly hearts that Moses could not 
risk them encountering their old masters 
again. Perhaps their old habits of obedi- 
ence as slaves would have reasserted their 
power at the sight of their old tyrants. 
Moreover, too, they were Uissatisfied with 
Moses at this time—ripe almost for revolt, 
anything would have tempted them to return 
to Egypt and its “flesh pots.” They had 
soon forgotten how they had cried to the 
Lord in their bitter bondage ; but let us not 
reproach them. How often do men cry unto 
the Lord in their distress, and unlike the 
Psalmist, forget the God-sent deliverance ! 
Moses, knowing the strength of the garrison 
and its position, makes what we may call a 
“flank march,” and going down Wady Taiyi- 


beh, turns this fortified station, and so takes 
them to the encampment by “the Red Sea” 
of Numbers xxxiii. 10. 

When sketching at ‘Serabit el Kadim,” I 
was much struck by the strength of the 
position, so easy from the cliffs with arrows 
or stones to have arrested the march of the 
multitude. One little fact interested me 
much ; on some sand hills close to the ruins 
I found growing up onions! So deep down 
was the bulb, that not until I had excavated 
to the extent of a yard and more could I get 
at the root. A trifle like this showed that 
Egyptians had lived there, and had culti- 
vated their favourite vegetable.* I have not 
space to enter into a full account of these 
ruins and mines. Suffice to say, in support 
of the view I take, that the mines were of 
copper, iron, and turquoise. Inscriptions 
are common, and tell of the success of the 
mining operations ; fragments of jars, glazed 
and otherwise, are in the British Museum. 
The inscriptions go into detail, and show 
that the stiil older mines at “ Magarah” had 
been given up; but to prove that a colony 
existed here, I will quote a bit from a long 
inscription. The head of the colony writes :— 

“The troops came and entirely filled it, 
none escaped out of it ”—showing that the 
original inhabitants resisted the Egyptian in- 
vasion. We often read in the inscriptions of 
“fights” with the natives. Other inscrip- 
tions tell of convoys of cattle, corn, veget- 





Great Plain of El] Murkha. 


ables. For a full account of all this we can | route, but, as Numbers says, encamped by 
consult the great work of “the Ordnance | the “ Red Sea.” 


Survey,” and the late Professor Palmer’s 
readings of these inscriptions in full. Now | 


But the reader may say, Yes, but where 
* My friend, the late Dean Stanley, was greatly interested 


: ._ | when i told him this, and also by a close examinati 
I think we see why Moses did not take this | Yawings and notes?” “8? PY # close examination of my 




















Wady Taiyibeh. 


did they find water if they camped by the 


Seat In Wady Taiyibeh exist beautiful 
pools of water; I thought it brackish, but 
drinkable. Fine palms grew about the pools; 
they were lovely to look at from the pure- 
ness of the rock-basin. The Wady well de- 
serves its name, for the meaning of the word 
is “ beautiful.” Never till then had I seen 
how grand and majestic cliffs could look. I 
camped, charmed with its loveliness. Had it 
not been that I was filled with an intense de- 
sire to reach “Sinai,” I would have made a 
long stay. The Wady is broad and an easy 
track ; the pools a short walk from the plain 
at sea-shore. What a refreshing sight it was 


to get a view of the dear old sea once more : 
To feel the sweet breeze, and to think of the 
island home! The day I left this camp was 
grey ; drops of rain falling now and again, 
mist gathered round the crests of the higher 
hills ; looking up the pass all was indistinct 
and grand from mist, then out came the sun 
and the effects were wonderful. The plain 
which lies on the foot of the path is covered 
with small bushes, “retim” or broom, the 
juniper of the Bible; a few scattered trees, 
“shittim,” the thorny acacia, the traditional 
tree from which “the Crown of Thorns” was 
| made; wild camomile also in plenty. Now 
| the cliffs get nearer to the sea, and there is 
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a surf on the beach. The cliff strata is in 
flat ridges, like steps; the track twists some- 
times on one ledge, then on another. So 
awkward is the motion of my camel I alight, 
for the beast is frightened and uncertain in 
its steps. The track now rapidly descends 
the ledges; we are all this time getting 
closer to the sea. We turn a corner, there 
is no path left ! Waves are washing the foot 
of the cliffs ! 

A scene of great excitement follows. The 
Bedouin, however, declare that if we wait 
the sea will go back. But how is this? I 
had always understood that the Red Sea 
was a tideless sea, or nearly so. There was 
nothing for it but to sketch, and see what 
time brought. I believe I have not men- 
tioned that the night before I started from 
my camp in the Wady the weather had | 
been very stormy, a “kamseen” so strong | 
that my tents had been blown down, and | 
had passed the night under the shelter of 
the large chests which carried all the stores 
of provisions, &e. This wind had probably | 
helped to raise a sea, for after some time it 
was evident that the waves did not come so | 
far, and it was only a narrow bit that had 
been covered ; so sketch finished, I mounted 
my camel, which, led by its owner, waded | 
into the water greatly frightened. None of | 
the baggage ones would come, so I alighted | 





again and scrambled back over ledges impos- 
sible to camels. Mine was brought back 
through the water; ropes from the others 
were attached to the saddle of my beast, and 
by dint of pulling, pushing, beating, and 
shouting on the part of all the men, the whole 
cavalcade got through, giving me a strange 
sketch. I was not slow in availing myself of 
the chance. Now we soon came to the great 
plain of “ El Murkha.” The hot haze which 
covered everything made it difficult to tell 
the extent of the plain, but I was told it was 
about fourteen miles long by three broad. 
Now, though I knew that the sea was on my 
right, I could not see it from distance and 
haze ; plenty of vegetation for flocks, and ample 
room for a multitude. Camels and Bedouin 
seem equally to be afraid of wetting their 
feet. No English child would have hesitated 
to wade through the waves which had covered 
our track; but that it was a most unusual 
occurrence was evident from its being the sole 
topic of conversation for a long time ; the 
oldest men in my party of Arabs said that in 
a long life they had only seen it once or 
twice before. 1 close this paper by remark- 
ing that the camels’ foot, so admirable for 
sand, is quite dangerous on mud, and they 
are very frightened of wet ground, as I often 
noticed if we crossed a wady which was 
moist. 





THE SHEPHERD’S DARLING. 
By BRENDA. 


CHAPTER XIV.—STAMBOUL’S DEATH. 
HE woke from her dream resisting them, 
with her hands pressing the canvas sides 
of the tent, which seemed to her only half- 
awake eyes to have bulged inwards, and it 
was some moments before she let her hands 
drop and turned round to her old position 
again to go to sleep. She closed her eyes 
lest sleep, the good friend that wrapped her 
in forgetfulness and gave her often such 
beautiful dreams, should desert her now and 
not come back. She kept her lids very close | 
shut for some minutes, but she found she 
had been too much awakened and startied 
by that dream of Tren and the flocks erush- 
ing her, for slumber to return immediately, 
and she opened her eyes in a drowsy way 
to look for that little star, the which in 
watching before she had fallen to sleep. 
Bonnie’s eyes from that moment got larger | 
and larger, and she did not close them 


again, for something strange and terrible had 
happened. The tent had suddenly become 
darker, and the air of it tainted with a hot 
current that swept through it like a blast 
from a furnace. 

Gazing towards the opening in search of 
the star, which was nowhere, what was it 
that quickened every pulse in the child’s 
body, and set her heart thumping, so that 
it shook her? what did her eyes see? A 
huge mass blocking the entrance, shutting 
out star and sky, and, ona slightly higher 
level than her bed, two small luminous green 
things that looked like eyes glowing with 
fire, watching her steadily and intently throug): 
the darkness. For the first second or two 
Bonnie tried not to believe her senses. She 
had had that nightmare before about Tren 
and the sheep—she must be dreaming again 
now. Yes, yes; this must be a nightmare 
too, a horrible nightmare, and to dispel it 


| she rubbed her eyes and looked again. And 
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back into her own—a little nearer it seemed 
than before—gazed steadily, still steadily 
and unflinchingly, those two small balls of 
flame that were undoubtedly eyes — not 
of anything human; they were bloodshot 
animal eyes, in whose depths lurked all the 
treachery and savagery of the lowest brute 
creation. 

Bonnie knew it was no dream now. 
Good heavens, no! the truth was upon 
her. The bear had broken away from its 
stake in the ground, and was lying on 
the very threshold of her tent. With 
cold drops of perspiration breaking out upon 
her, and her heart beating like a sledge- 


hammer, Bonnie remained for a moment or | 


two transfixed, returning the steadfast gaze 
of those bloodshot eyes like a bird fascinated 
before a serpent. She heard the animal 
breathing heavily, and felt its hot breath 
pouring like a tainted stream towards her 
from its open jaws. In supreme terror she 
held her breath while she gazed. If she 
moved but a muscle, averted her eyes but for 
a single second, she felt by instinct that her 
horrible guest would approach nearer ; or if 
there was the slightest noise, if the lark 
stirred in its cage, closer he would come! 
Keeping him thus at bay by staring fixedly 
and not moving, thoughts of what to do 
next, how to escape, rushed through Bonnie’s 
frenzied brain. No opening anywhere, she 
reflected, except the one he blocked ; there 
was a rent in the canvas at the back, true ; 


but was it large enough to rip open further | 


and to be able to get out through it? This 
staring match must end soon, she knew. The 
brute yawned just now, and snapped his 
huge muzzle, as if he were getting tired of 
the game. Something must be done, and 
done soon. She felt a faintness creeping 
over her ; in a second or two she might have 
no strength. She would catch up the lark, 
and make a try for it at that rent in the 
canvas. Yes; better to be killed, if it came 
to that after all, out in the open air than to 
be hugged to death by the monster in here. 

She was just about to jump to her feet to 
act on this desperate resolve, when sounds of 
footsteps outside on the grass caught her ear, 
and a voice that she knew to be Pasquale’s 
said to her in a hoarse whisper through the 
rent in the canvas at the back of the tent— 

“ Keep quiet a moment longer, for God’s 
sake. Don’t speak; don’t move. Just a 
moment longer and you'll be i 

The sentence was never finished. Pas- 
quale spoke in French, and Bonnie under- 





stood not a word of it, but if she had the | 


| 
| result would have been the same. For this 
| is what happened. 
| Bonnie recognised Pasquale’s voice, and so 
| did Stamboul. He knew it at once to be 
that of his tormentor, and to get at Pasquale 
and hold him in close embrace for one or two 
moments would have been to Stamboul the 
crowning joy of his revolt. Only a strip of 
canvas that he could tear into shreds if he 
chose with one stroke of his paw now divided 
him from his torturer. With every hair on 
| him standing apart and bristling with rage, 
his bloodshot eyes aflame with murderous 
| intent, the exasperated bear, uttering a low 
growl, and with the broken links of the 
chain about him rattling, rose clumsily to his 
| feet. Bonnie, seeing him coming towards 
| her, jumped frantically from her bed. With 
| screams and shrieks that pierced the still 
| night air and went echoing off far into the 
| lonely distance, the child tore at the canvas. 
The circus men, roused from their slumbers, 
| rushed from every part of the ground waving 
lighted torches, and a scene followed that is 
not easily described. 

Pasquale and the men did their best to 
| rescue Bonnie and to keep off the bear by 
thrusting at him with their torches through 
| great rents in the canvas that were quickly 
| made, but their fierce shouts and their des- 
| perate thrusts roused all the Tartar savagery 
|in Stamboul. He refused to be beaten off, 

and with a savage growl, rushing at Bonnie, 
| he lifted his huge paw and struck her to the 
ground, where she lay, nobody knew how— 
| whether alive or dead. 

Meanwhile a figure, with gleaming teeth 
and long black hair, had stolen up in the 
darkness behind Stamboul. “ Ping! ping!” 
went the sharp rattle of a pistol, and a wild, 
exultant shout rose from twenty or more 
hoarse throats as, with an expiring howl, the 
huge grizzly monster was seen to roll over 
on the ground, and the torchlight fell on the 
figure of a girl, pistol in hand, leaning over 
him. Lallie Spens had done one good thing 
in her life—she had shot the bear! 





CHAPTER XV.—THE DESERTION OF 
FRIENDS. 


Ar the moment that the bear rolled over 
and the shout went up in honour of its slayer, 
a crazy old travelling carriage came bumping 
over the plain, and arrived on the scene of ex- 
citement, adding toitnotalittle, forthe dreaded 
word, “ Gendarmes !” passed from lip to lip. 
Krebs and Co. made sure that the police 





had arrived to carry them all off to jail for 
making night hideous with shrieks and howls. 
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As the horses pu!led up there was general 
consternation—relief immediately after, for 
it was seen that in front of the half-drunken 
coachman there was baggage, and instead 
of a posse of gendarmes inside, there was a 
solitary traveller whose face, as they hastily 
scanned it by their torches, was clearly a 
foreigner’s. 


There was a call for Lallie to go and see | 


what he wanted ; he was making an inquiry 
in stumbling French that they were not in 
the humour for listening to. 

To let Lallie come through, the crowd 
parted, disclosing to view the prostrate form 
of the great hairy monster, and something 
else, a few paces away from it, fair and 
white, lying on the ground. Lallie, con- 
scious that she was the heroine of the tragedy, 
and feeling much elated, approached the car- 


riage with more than her usual bounce, but 


when she got up to the window and caught 
sight of the small hunched-up figure inside, 
she started and turned very pale ! 

The traveller was an Englishman ; he was 
not deformed, but his shoulders were so high 
that he almost looked so. He had a pale, 
worn face, and keen dark eyes that were 


glancing here and everywhere, trying to take | 
in all the points of the strange scene before 


him. He had heard the shrieks, the growls, 


the pistol-shot, the shout of triumph, as he | 


had approached, and putting rapid questions 
to Lallie he was soon in possession of the 
main facts, though Lallie, for reasons of her 
own, supplied him with none that she could 
withhold. There was one she particularly 
tried to hide. 

“Was anyone hurt ? Had the bear injured 
anybody ?” 

‘No, no! The bear was killed and he had 
only given a few scratches !” 

“What was that lying there on the 
ground ?” 

“The dead bear, of course.” 

“But the other thing near it; it looks 
like a body,” pressed the traveller. “Here, 
let me out; I must see for myself.” And, 
to Lallie’s discomfiture, the traveller opened 
the door of the vehicle and stepped out. 

“‘She’s insensible, if she’s not dead,” re- 
flected Lallie a little nervously to herself as 
she followed him. “She’s beyond telling 
him anything, that’s one thing. My, what 
a go this is! Who'd have thought it!” 

The Englishman passed through the ex- 
cited crowd and went straight to where the 
still, white form of Bonnie lay; he knelt 
down to look at her. The first glance 
showed him that his informant had not told 


otherwise he could not tell ; somebody was 
hurt, and severely. This child was insen- 
sible, and the left side of her neck and face, 
from her shoulder upwards, had been lace- 
rated by the bear. 

The traveller, touched to strongest pity, 
| wasted no time in words, but got to action. 
Producing a small surgical case from his 
pocket and divesting himself of his coat, 
he commenced to succour the injured 
| child, and from this moment he seemed 
to take the control of things, and make 
|every one obey him. With capable hands 
|he sewed up the tender flesh torn by 
the bear’s claws; he bathed the forehead 
'and washed from the hair the blood that 
had flown from the wounds; he sent Madame 
Krebs bustling for a mattress on which to 
carry the child to the caravan, where he 
commanded she should lie till the morning, 
when, he said, a doctor would come to see 
her. 

* Any one ’ud think he was a doctor, in- 
stead of a parson,” said Lallie to herself, 
chafing at his interference, but obliged to 
put up with it. 

Krebs and the others were treating the 
stranger very civilly; they thought it politic 
to be polite under all the circumstances. He 
might get them into trouble otherwise, and 
besides this, several of the company wanted 
his attention, having got hurt in those hor- 
rible moments of fighting with the bear. 

After he had done all he could for Bonnie, 
there were burns and wounds amongst the 
men demanding his attention, and not till 
each one had had it did the traveller dis- 
close the reason of his being out on the plain 
| at such an hour. The country was strange 
|to him; the coachman had lost his way. 
Could they direct him to the Chateau Rose ? 
| A dozen fingers pointed it out to him, and 
| the traveller, wishing them “good-night,” 
got back into the carriage. But before he 
did so he asked one question of Lallie. 

“Was the injured child English ?” 

And Lallie’s answer would have aston- 
ished you. Assuming a slight Irish accent, 
she told him, “ No; they were sisters, hail- 
,ing from county Kerry in Ireland. Their 
| parents were both dead, and they were 
travelling with the show for a livelihood.” 

“That's all you'll get out of me/” she 
| exclaimed, nodding her head after the lum- 
bering vehicle. “Id like to get news out 
of you, if I could. You could tell me a deal 
‘Td like to know, only you wouldn't.” 
| And the traveller, leaning back in the 





him the truth, whether intentionally or 
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carriage, and closing his eyes to ponder over 
the extraordinary scene he had just wit- 
nessed of excited men, flaming torches, and 
a slain bear, kept thinking and thinking all 
the way to the Chateau Rose, what it was 
that, in looking at the dark “Irish” girl, 
brought up to‘his mind a crowded court of 
justice. Where was the connection? what 
could she have had to do with it? He 
arrived at the Chateau Rose without being 
able to remember. 

As usual, after the traveller’s departure no 
one thought much of Bonnie. The terrible 
episode of the night caused dire confusion 
and trouble amongst the circus company, but 
not ‘on Bonnie’s account—the fact of her 
injuries and sufferings affected them little. 
The fact of their own pains and smarts, and 
above all that of Stamboul’s death, affected 
them much, because the latter would touch 
their pockets. 

The chief attraction held out in all the 
bills advertising the show now coming into 
Brussels was the appearance of the dancing 
bear, “the largest yet seen in Europe,” and 
the fact of Krebs not being able to produce 
him would keep half the citizens away. 

Just two people crept very early into 
the caravan where Bonnie had been laid. 
First came old Maman, to deposit once 
again beside the unhappy child the lark in 
its cage. For the same thing had happened 
here that surprises us so often in great cala- 
mities and accidents—the saving intact of 
some fragile life that, in all human supposi- 
tion, would have been the very first to perish. 
Amidst rent canvas and broken tent-poles the 


wooden cage had been picked up, uninjured, | 


not ten paces from the dead bear, and, 
strangest of all, with the lark alive in it! 
Remembering her dead mouse, Maman mut- 
tered to herself, “She shall have it again,” 
and mounted her weary old body up the 
caravan steps to do the deed that had in it 
all the excellence and loveliness of true 
brotherhood and charity, which are summed 
up in the words : “ Do unto men as ye would 
they should do unto you.” 

The second who climbed those steps 
very early was Lallie, not to carry comfort 
or to take anything to her poor little 
victim, merely to ascertain if she were con- 


scious or not. She was anxious on this | 
point, because she had certain things to | 
say to Bonnie which were important; she | 


wanted to impress on her not to give the 
slightest information about herself if anyone 
came to visit her and ask her questions. 
Lallie knew enough about the traveller of 


last night to be certain that he would not 
forget Bonnie. He would be sending out 
doctors, and coming himself, and making no 
end of a fuss. She wished the Chateau Rose 
at the bottom of the sea! Lallie left the 
caravan dissatisfied ; Bonnie was unconscious, 
and she remained so the whole of the day. 

Surely enough a doctor came riding out to 
see her, and later the good traveller himself, 
bringing with him soup and grapes from the 
vineries at the Chateau Rose. 

The two gentlemen made a discovery 
that led to high words between themselves 
and Krebs: it was that he was intend- 
ing, notwithstanding the child’s dangerous 
state, to move her with the whole array 
and make the long journey into Brussels 
to-morrow. He was obstinately resolved 
to carry out his plan, without any concern 
for Bonnie; first, because the hall he had 
contracted for came into his possession 
at that date, and he would be paying for 
it from then; secondly, that though dead, 
he wanted to take the bear into the city as 
soon as possible, to make as good a bargain 
of what remained of him as he could. His 
skin was magnificent and would fetch a high 
price. Being a question of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, it dominated every other ; human 
life might go to the wall for it. Krebs didn’t 
care what happened to anyone if he saved 
his pockets. 

And there was someone else as anxious 
as he to move on and take the child with 
them, namely, Lallie Spens; and though 
she kept in the background, she urged him 
to do it at all costs. She wished to get away 
from the neighbourhood of the Chatean 
Rose and the interference of “that traveller.” 
What business was all this of his, she should 
| like to know; and what had the doctor got 
to do’with it! 

They were too strong, however, for Krebs. 
Coming the next day together, and finding 
the child still unconscious, they told him 
if he dared to remove her from where she 
lay till something had been arranged for her 
they would have him prosecuted. Not till 
they had frightened him well did Krebs, 
in sullen anger, consent to delay his depar- 
ture. 

Lallie Spens, who pretended before the 
gentlemen to be the kind and anxious sister 
of Bonnie, and to regard Krebs as their tyran- 
nical and unfeeling master, learnt from the 
traveller that the delay would be but for a 
few hours, as he and his noble host at the 
| Chateau were arranging a plan for taking 

Bonnie away to some place where she would 
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| 


be properly cared for and nursed. _ Lallie, | 


of course, had to appear pleased and thankful, 
and to show herself willing to assist them in 
their plans. 

Soon after the dreadful night with the 
bear, Lallie had a summons to attend at the 
Chateau Rose. She liked the idea of going ; 
she was inquisitive to know what it was 
like inside, and who the rich Englishman 
was who lived there ; and who knew that she 
might not get some solid advantage out of 
the visit—a present perhaps from the owner 
for her courage in having shot the bear, or 


something off the sideboard that she could | 


whisk into her pocket easily and turn into 
coin when she got to Brussels. Her bag of 
silver and gold was getting low ; she would 
be glad to replenish it anyhow. 


Before setting out Lallie thought she | 
The doctor | 


would take a look in at Bonnie. 
might come in her absence and ask her ques- 
tions; better to make sure if she were con- 
scious or not. Lallie was glad she did so. 
The pitiful little figure lay now with its eyes 
open, and a voice asked timidly from the 
mattress, “ Lallie, is that you ?” 

“Yes; its me/” said Lallie, tumbling in. 
“ Aint you glad I’m not the bear ?” 

“Tallie! Lallie!” implored the child in 
the high unnatural voice of extreme illness, 
“don’t speak of it—don’t speak of it! I 
can’t think of it! Give me your hand, Lallie. 
Don’t leave me; say you won't leave 
me !” 


“ Who will go with me ?” inquired Bonnie 
looking anxious. 

“Why, you'll go by yourself, of course,” 
exclaimed Lallie. ‘The circus moves off 
to-morrow. We should have been in Brus- 
sels to-day but for you.” 

“ Aren’t you going with me ?” cried Bonnie 
in a quick nervous voice. 

“‘ Me /—the very idea! What have J got to 
do with taking you ?” answered Lallie. “ You 
came out for your own pleasure, I came out 
formine. Anyone would think you belonged 
to me—you don’t. You are nothing to me 
whatever, and having got into this hobble 
with the bear you'll have, of course, to 
take your chance and shift for yourself. 
There’s been more fuss than enough over you 
already !” 

Bonnie listened to the end of the speech, 
then she burst into tears. Ina foreign land, 
sick and helpless, deserted of friends! Every- 
thing flashed upon her. 

“It’s not a bit of good crying,” said Lallie, 
whom tears never touched, but only exas- 
perated. ‘ Anyhow, you'd have been alone 
soon, for in another few months ” (men- 


' tioning the date) “I am due at the gates of 
| Tackport jail to receive Mike when he comes 


out. Not anything living or dead under the 
sun will prevent my being there to welcome 
him ; and if I missed him there, I’d search all 
over England night and day till I found 
him.” 

“When I am well, Lallie,” said Bonnie, 


“T’ve got to be off sharp,” said Lallie, noting | recovering a little from her sobbing, “will 
. > - | ” 
with curious interest the horror that seemed | they come and fetch me ?” 


to be over the child; “but I'll wait a few 
minutes, for I’ve got something to say to you. 


“Fetch you for what?” inquired Lallie ; 
“‘where would be the use? You know you 


You know youre not well enough to go into | will never be able to do Cinderella now.” 


Brussels, don’t you ?” 


“Not when I am _ well—never?” cried 


The child did not answer; Lallie’s loud} Bonnie, almost starting up, but her poor 


tones confused her, overwhelmed her. 

“You are very ill—very ill indeed; a 
doctor comes to see you,” bawled Lallie again; 
“and I want you to understand something. 


Now, listen attentively. You'll have to be | 
| before Bonnie. 


taken somewhere to get well, and wherever 
it is you are sent to, mind this, you are to 
answer no questions ; tell nothing about your- 
self.” 

“‘ Where am I to be sent to?” asked Bonnie 
feebly. 

“Tve not the slightest idea—most likely 
to some hospital, or boarded out somewhere 
in some cottage,” said Lallie in a tone which 
meant she neither knew nor cared ; “ but all 
you've got to do is to be quiet and say nothing 
—don’t tell your name or where you've come 
from, or anything.” 





injured body prevented her. 

“No, never,” said Lallie, in deliberate, 
hard tones. ‘Would you like to know 
why ?” and she reached down from a peg a 
small square of looking-glass, and held it 
“ Look in there,” she said. 

The child looked, and saw reflected in the 
mirror a face that, at the first glance, seemed 
to her to be someone else’s—a little white 
face torn out of shape and lacerated so 
frightfully by the bear as to be almost un- 
recognisable. The shepherd’s child uttered 
along and agonised cry. At that moment 
hope perished within her of ever getting 
back to her mountain home and making 
restitution to those she had wronged, for she 
understood the argument of the looking- 
glass—she was disfigured for life. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—THE SHADOW OF THE ROCK. 


HALF an hour later Lallie set out in the 
high light cart of the circus for the Chateau 
Rose. Wearing a shawl over her head, to 
keep up the idea of her being Irish, and 
wondering curiously what the fortunes of the 
afternoon would be, she was quite in the 
mood for enjoying herself. The fact of her 
having crushed the light and hope out of a 
fellow-creature’s heart by breaking to her a 
bitter truth with harsh directness made no 
difference, of course, to Lallie Spens; she 
felt as gay and careless as ever. If she had 
known, however, what her visit was to be 
like at the Chateau Rose, and the surprise 
that awaited her there, she would never have 
gone at all. 

She came galloping back two hours later, 
with a very different air upon her from that 
with which she had started. The carelessness 
had quite gone from her. Springing from 
the cart with a hot, flushed face, she vouch- 
safed not a word or sign to those who 
wanted to know about the grand place she 
had been visiting, but made her way straight 
over to Bonnie in the caravan. 

“Bonnie,” she said, sinking down beside 
her on the floor, “I’ve got such a bit of news 
for you as you'll scarce believe. Listen with 
all your ears.” 

The unhappy child did not move or 
speak. She looked, indeed, as if no news 
could rouse her. 

“Tt’s such a start as never was,” said 
Lallie, speaking louder, as if to make 
Bonnie hear. “The parson that came upon 
us all, and sewed your face up on the bear 
night, is ‘ Hunchy,’ the chaplain at Tackport 
jail, and he’s set going all the fuss about you. 
He sent for me this afternoon over to the 
Shatto, and such a hugly time as I had 
there, shall I ever forget? For who do you 
think lives there ? Who do you think is the 
master of the Shatto-Rose ?” 

Still Bonnie did not speak. 

“Lord Dorgal/” almost screamed Lallie, 
“and he and Hunchy are going to have 
you over at the Shatto—did you ever 
know such a thing in your life ?” 
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every minute, I thought, of telling me who I 
was! And how Hunchy did stare !—my 
word! If it hadn’t been for the shawl I kept 
over my head, and talking Irish, and telling 
them bangs by the dozen, the game would 
have been up. 

“Now, Bonnie, listen; you must attend 
and take in all I’m going to say,” pressed 
Lallie, flushed and breathless still. “They 
have planned to have you over at the 
Shatto to be nursed till you are well, and 
they'll try in every way to get the truth out 
of you; do you hear, Bonnie ?” 

Bonnie only moved her head again rest- 
lessly. 

“You must keep to the story I’ve told them, 
that we are sisters; you and I sisters, Bonnie; 
do you understand? and we came from County 
Kerry in Ireland, and our parents are dead, 
and we were trying our luck with Krebs’s 
show.” Lallie paused, impatient that she 
got no answer, and that Bonnie remained 
unroused by the news. “Shall I tell you 
what will happen if you go telling them any- 
thing ?” screeched Lallie, close t2 Bonnie's 
ear, determined, if she could, to make an 
impression that would frighten her into keep- 
ing silence. ‘‘Lord Dorgal and Hunchy will 
hand you over to the English police, and 
you'll be put in Tackport jail for stealing 
Lois’s brooch. That’s what will happen. Do 
you hear? do you understand ?” 

“Yes, yes,” murmured Bonnie faintly, but 
not at all as if she were impressed and alive 
to the dangers of the future, 

Lallie felt most uncomfortably doubtful 
whether her warnings had taken root, and 
this doubt fired her with fresh energy in 
keeping Krebs up to getting the circus off in 
good time to-morrow ; to put as many leagues 
between herself and the Chateau Rose as 
soon as possible, became the desperate long- 
ing of her heart. She had had, as she had 
said, “such an ugly hour of it” over at the 


| Chateau, that to be near it another day 
| would be intolerable. She wouldn’t chance 


Bonnie moved her head from side to | 
side restlessly once or twice, as if the news | 


being crammed into it were too much for 


her; but Lallie, excited to a great pitch, | 


rattled on, “ Yes, it’s a fact. I thought I 
should have dropped. They kept me talk- 
ing and answering questions for the best part 
of an hour, Dorgal fixing me with his little 


green eye all the time, and within an ace | 





another interview with Lord Dorgal and 
Hunchy for fifty gold crowns. She felt they 
had been so very near every minute finding 
her out ; and with all their riches and clever- 
ness, and their zeal for succouring the op- 
pressed and punishing the wicked, which 
Lallie well knew, she felt that to be found 
out by them might lead to most disagreeable 
consequences, the frustrating of some of her 
most cherished plans, chiefest amongst them 
that of getting over to England and being at 
the Tackport jail gates to receive Mike. 

And, indeed, Lallie had good cause to be 
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irightened, and for wishing herself far re- | the shepherd’s darling had suffered so bit- 
moved from the Chateau Rose. Lord Dorgal terly and where Stamboul had died, became 
had not seen his hind’s daughter since his still again, and knew Krebs and his noisy 
last visit to his dilapidated English mansion | company no more. 


nearly two years ago ; the jail chaplain had 
only seen her in court while Mike Pollen’s 
trial had been going on; but they both re- 
collected her face in part, notwithstanding 
her manifest efforts to conceal it under the 
shawl, and they were both quite sure she 
was not Irish, though she tried on the brogue. 


been their comment, on her departure ; and 
they both declared themselves familiar with 
her face, though they could not fit it to any- 
body at present. So it can be imagined with 
what determination Lallie set to work during 
the remaining hours of the day, helping on 
the packing up of the circus. The men were, 
as usual, all behindhand, but with her amongst 
them to encourage and spur them on to effort, 
the work advanced like magic. She gave 
herself no rest till everything was done. 
And in the morning, surely enough, since 
Lallie Spens willed it, a start was made. 
Lallie moved off first, driving the horses in 
the foremost caravan, looking out from under 
her shawl constantly at a carriage that was 
coming rapidly along from the direction of 
the chateau. It was the one appointed to 
come to convey Bonnie away. A groom 
from the chiteau had ridden over early to 
say that at a certain hour it would be on the 
plain. Lallie must have decided to throw 
up the part of the devoted Irish sister—for 
a devoted sister would certainly not have 
done as she did, in starting away before 
Bonnie had been moved, and leaving to 
others the right of giving her the last kiss, 
and whispering to her the last “Good-bye.” 
Lallie’s one idea was to get off to Brussels 


without another meeting with the chateau | 


people. Once in the city she would be safe, 
for she had resolved overnight to cut her 
connection with the circus and go elsewhere, 
and so make discovery more difficult if Lord 
Dorgal and Hunchy took it into their heads 
to try and trace her for any reason. Lallie 
kept her eye on the chateau carriage, saw it 
arrive and draw up and get surrounded by 
a group of figures ; then she saw it go driv- 
ing away again whence it came; and in 
another minute or so she saw the whole 
circus procession coming in a line after her, 
the caravan in which Bonnie had lain after 
the accident bringing up the rear. Lallie 
gave a whistle of satisfaction, and breathed 
once again freely. And so the hot plain 


Our story continues with Bonnie. The 
doctor and the chaplain came for her in the 
carriage. “Old Maman” thrust the cage 
with the lark in it in through the window 
the last thing, and Bonnie was driven over 
to the beautiful Chateau Rose, where the 


' gardens were all scented and lovely, like 
“That girl’s story is a pack of lies,” had 





paradise, with the summer’s second crop of 
red and yellow roses. But Bonnie knew not 
who her travelling companions were, or 
whither she was being taken. When they 
lifted her from the carriage she was found 
to be unconscious again—the result of Lal- 
lie’s cruclty yesterday, though there was 
no one to tell of it—and in the same con- 
dition she was lifted from the carriage and 
carried into the sumptuous Belgian residence 
of the English peer. 

For many days the kind people who had 
her in their care thought the poor pitiful little 
thing was sinking, she seemed so prostrate ; 
and when, in turning her head about fever- 
ishly, sometimes she murmured words, they 
were never intelligible, but incoherent sen- 
tences that showed them that her mind was 
still clouded. At the end of a week, how- 
ever, the poor young brain struggled back 
into consciousness, and little by little Bonnie 
took in her surroundings, which gave her 
sensations of surprise, but none of happiness 
—trather those of keen sadness and that un- 
definable misery of soul which perfect beauty 
and the luxury of palaces will sometimes 
give. 

Instead of a corn-bag for a pillow she 
found her head resting on the softest down ; 
instead of a hard mattress for bed and an 
old sack for coverlet she found herself lying 
on something easy and soft, and spread 
over her a counterpane and sheets that 
brought back to her remembrance the 
drawer in Beth’s old press, where she kept 
the little red cloak for Sundays, and the 
treasured boots, for the sheets smelt of 
lavender, and were as white as the ones Lois 
washed and dried on the wind-blown tamarisk 
hedge. Instead of the low dark rafters and 
limited walls of the caravan shutting her in, 
she had above her a lofty ceiling of dazzling 
whiteness, and all around her seemed im- 
measureable space, covered with carpet, and 
marked round by spotless walls painted a 
pale blue ; instead of the foot-square bottle- 





| glass peep-holes of the caravan a casement 
outside the great Belgian forest, on which | window, set in gleaming white woodwork, 
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“Somebody was hurt, and severely.” 


and hung about with fresh chintz curtains, 
let in the light and air, and something else,— 
the ineffable scent of flowers and the hum of 
insect life and the twitter of birds. And at 
evening time, when the long shadows were 
slanting across the rose-walks and streak- 
ing the close-cropped velvety lawn, the sad 
little conversational warble of the blackbird 
would come in. 

Do you know what we mean—how black- 
birds seem to talk to you, leaving you time 
to answer, and then replying in their per- 
suasive flute-like notes ? 

Out of this window, from where she lay, 
Bonnie got glimpses of the stately rose- 
gardens, which had made the Chateau Rose 
famous all over Belgium. They were a dream 
of beauty. Yet, having lost that hope about 


home which had sustained her under all the 
XVI—29 


ill-treatment and hunger and thirst of her 
wanderings with the circus, the luxury and 
beauty of the Chateau Rose carried no solace 
to the broken heart of the shepherd’s child. 
She was feeling, ‘“‘ Midst pleasures and palaces 
though we may roam,” &c.—a song that we 
all know and all feel to be true. 

The stout, kindly Belgian woman, in large 
gauffred cap and apron, who was the one 
in the great household set apart to nurse 
Bonnie, used to sit beside her bed for hours 
holding her hand, and offering her grapes 
and dainties, her own tears coming fresh 
many a time at the sight of Bonnie’s heaving 
chest and miserable little face, all the more 
pathetic now that it bore the disfigurement 
of the bear’s claws. And the woman saw 
that she must have been once so pretty, so 
fair, and had such blue eyes, that surely 
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must have laughed merrily into mother’s and | where those simple flowers had bloomed ; 


father’s once. She would almost have sold 
her long golden Sunday earrings to have 
seen those blue eyes smile once. 

Joséphine—for that was the Belgian 
woman’s name—could speak a little English, 
but she never questioned Bonnie ; her orders 
were to keep her perfectly quiet and unex- 
cited, not to let her talk much, and, above 
all, to change the subject if she ever spoke 
of the bear. 

The doctor, who came every day to see her, 
said she was suffering from nervous shock, and 
everything must be done to soothe and com- 
fort her. No one but the doctor and José- 
phine were allowed in thé room ; the chap- 
lain even did not come. Joséphine found it 
easy to carry out the deétor’s orders in all 
points but one ; ‘she could keép her patient 
quiet and unexcited, for Bonnie seemed to 
heed nothing, and“not even to want to speak 
of the bear, or on any other subject. But 
how to comfort her? That was Joséphine’s 
difficulty. Bonnie used often to cry very 
bitterly. The floodgates of her tears would 
burst forth at all sorts of moments and 
seasons, which seemed to show that grief was 
always present with her. 

When Joséphine had set fresh flowers 


about, and made the pretty room to look | 


its brightest, or did some little act to divert 
her mind, hoping to cheer‘and amuse her, 
thinking that surely.in this sunlight and 
gladness tears would be impossible, the good 
woman would suddenly utter a puzzled 
“Tiens, tiens!” and gaze astonished, as the 
child burst out into a fit of crying as bitter 
as ever. 


This occurred the first time Bonnie saw | 
her lark after her arrival at the Chateau | 


Rose. The chaplain had told Joséphine to 
take all care of it, Maman having told 
them in thrusting it into the carriage that it 
was very precious to the child, and so, when 
consciousness returned, Joséphine, to please 
Bonnie, brought the cage to her bedside, and 
set it where she could see it. Bonnie gave 
it one glance, then buried her face, and Jo- 


séphine heard those long-drawn sobs she | 


knew so well. 
A second time it happened when a posy of 


wild flowers was handed in at the door, and | 
Joséphine brought them to her, telling her | 


they had come a long, long way, from her 
own country over the seas. Bonnie touched 
them, and put her lips to them a minute, then 
the chest heaved, the head was turned away, 
and again Joséphine heard those sobs. At 
the first glance the shepherd’s child knew 


| the first whiff from them brought back to 


‘her the little chamber with its face to the 
sea, and the broken mug-of fresh field-blos- 
/soms that Lois had gathered and set in the 
| window, just as Bonnie remembered it on 
| that last day she had left home. 

After a time the chaplain used to come in 
daily to see her, and with infinite gentleness 
| and tact would try to lead the conversation 
| into a channel that would enlighten him as 
| to something of her past history, for he and 
| his kind host were naturally anxious to know 
| it in order to be guided as to their future 

provision for her. 

They were quite satisfied that the story 
that had been told them by Lallie was 
untrue, and that there was something very 
sad to be known about this poor English 
child, whom they had rescued from the bad- 
looking artful girl and the rough circus 
company. But try as the good man would 
he could get no confidences from her. If 
in talking he pressed a little nearer home 
than usual, Bonnie would tell him no un- 
truths, but she would draw in perhaps with 
one of those long and bitter fits of weeping 
that touched him so sorely, and sob out that 
“she couldn’t say—she couldn’t tell him.” 

From this the chaplain—whose work 
| amengst prisoners in the English jail had 
made him shrewd in guessing life histories— 
made up his mind that here probably there 
was a home in the background from which the 
unhappy child had been driven, or else had run 
away, and that she was afraid to return to it. 
A little outcast, perhaps, with a cruel step- 
mother, fearing to give details lest she should 
be sent back into a life of misery, or else 
what was really the truth, that she had been 
decoyed away from family and friends with 
the promise of good things, and felt herself 
to have sinned too deeply ever to return or 
hope for forgiveness. 

The child’s injuries, her deep hopeless- 
ness and despair, her loneliness and help- 
lessness in this foreign land, all appealed 
powerfully to the chaplain, and he tried 
his hardest to comfort her, and inspire 
| her with new courage and hope, by setting 
before her some of the great consoling truths 
of our Christian faith. He used to talk to 
her much of Christ’s infinite pity for sinners, 











; and of his anger with anyone who tried to 

| keep a sinner, however bad, who was seeking 
Him in penitence and faith, away from Him. 

| He was happy enough once to talk about 
a shepherd, as the type of Christ caring for us 

| . . : . 

| and guarding us, and seeking for us if by sin 
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we fell away from Him and got lost in the 
wilderness of life. ‘Have you ever seen a 
shepherd, I wonder, seeking for a little lost 
lamb out in the cold and rain, and bringing 
it home rejoicing?” asked the chaplain of 
Bonnie, whose attention he saw he had 
rivetted. And it brought from the child her 
only confidence hitherto. 

** Yes—yes !” she murmured with a vivid 
picture in her mind of a figure in gray 
clothes as she saw it last standing on the | 
threshold of her home carrying a little lamb 
with torn fleece. 

“T’ve seen it often—my father was a 
shepherd !” 

“You remember how kindly he sought it 
—how gentle he was, how glad,” said the 
chaplain. ‘And Christ, who is our Good 
Shepherd, seeks us when we have sinned and 
gone astray with more patience, and gentle- 
ness, and love, than any human shepherd 
seeks his sheep. Even earthly friends, even 
fathers and mothers,” continued the good 
chaplain, “seldom turn their faces from us 
when we have done wrong and refuse ‘to 
let us in’ when we return in penitence and 
ask forgiveness, but Christ never will. He 





has promised to receive us if, repentant and 
undone, we truly seek Him, and to be to us 
‘as an hiding place from the wind, and a 
covert from the tempest: as rivers of water 
in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land.’” The words fell like music 
on the ears of the shepherd’s weary child. 

“Oh,” she said, sighing deeply, stretching 
out her hands as if reaching forth for some- 
thing. ‘Oh, for the shadow of that rock !” 

And the chaplain kneeling down beside 
her taught her to repeat after him Thomas a 
Kempis’s beautiful prayer, which expresses . 
so fully the thirst that despairing human 
souls sometimes feel to approach the Living 
God. 

“Lord, I speed to thee, who knowest all 
things, to whom all my inward thoughts are 
open, and who alone canst perfectly com- 
fort and help me. Thou knowest what most 
I stand in need of. Do thou for me turn all 
earthly things into bitterness, all things griev- 
ous and contrary into patience, all things 
low and created into contempt and forget- 
fulness. Lift up my heart to thee in heaven, 
and do not send me to wander over the 
earth.” 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF NATURE. 


By THEODORE WOOD. 


HEN I am tired with work, or worried | 

by any of the small troubles of daily life, 
I always take a long night ramble out into the 
open country. I do not much care whither 
Igo. Sometimes it is to the woods; some- 
times to the fields; sometimes down to the 
seashore. All I want is to be for awhile 
with Nature in silence and in solitude, alto- 
gether away from the haunts of men. And 
[ never return without feeling better and 
brighter both in body and in mind. 

Often do I marvel that I meet never a soul | 
on similar errand bent, for there is so much | 
to see and to learn. The night side of Na- 
ture; how few of us know anything about 
that! we who pass our lives in the open | 
country, surrounded by natural objects, and | 
iamiliarised by long experience with the birds 
and the beasts and the plants daily presented 
to our view. We know the daylight side 
only, with just a glimpse or two into the | 
dusk ; beyond that border line which sepa- | 
rates night from day, all is a blank and a 
mystery to us. And we have, as it were, a 
new and a stranger world around us, which 
we have never cared or troubled to explore. 











| ment, we see that they are there, and that 


For the world by night is not at all the 
same as the world by day. The most fami- 
liar spots are changed and altered; so much 
is hidden, so much more but dimly revealed. 

Its inhabitants, too, are new and strange 
to us. We miss the birds singing gaily upon 
the branches, the squirrel skipping playfully 
from tree to tree. There are no butterflies 
to pass us swiftly by, like streaks of painted 


light; no bees humming drowsily as they 
seek the honeyed flowers. But there is a 


rustle here and there as we pass along, and 
now and then the breath of hurrying wings. 
The hooting call of an owl in the distance ; 
perchance the ery of the stone curlew, like 
the piteous wail of some sorrowing soul, 
bound down to earth, yet striving to rise to 
heaven. And myriad other sounds, whose 
origin we cannot tell. 

And the air is filled with dim and shadowy 
forms, coming we know not whence, going 
we know not whither. Bats darting by in 
pursuit of some insect victim ; nightjars cir- 
cling round with their noiseless, mysterious 
flight. Sweeping past us for one brief mo- 
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is all; and then they pass into the darkness | 


as silently and weirdly as they came out of it. 

But it is not always easy to mark and note 
the creatures of the night, for the awe of the 
sleeping world fills one with all-absorbing 
thoughts, which cannot but be solemn, and 
even grave. It is at night, in scenes of star- 
light loneliness, that one feels so much of the 
deep mystery that enwraps us—that renders 
our very being so much of a puzzle—that 
almost terrifies us when we allow our minds 
to dwell upon it. I think that is partly be- 
cause the stillness permits, nay almost com- 
pels us to concentrate our thoughts upon 
subjects foreign to those which occupy them 
during daylight hours, and still more because 
the darkened sky seems so much grander 
and vaster than it ever appears when the 
sun has risen and flooded it with light. The 
stars give one such an idea of measureless 
distance ; enable one to form some faint and 
dim conception of that great mystery of 
Space, which is of all mysteries one of the 
most puzzling. 

During the daytime we see but one sun; 
during the night-time we see thousands. 
What is beyond them? Stars, and yet stars 
again—each a great and glorious sun, and 
each, it may be, the centre of a planetary 
system, so remote that not our most powerful 
instruments will enable us to view it. Even 
the star, the central sun itself, remains but a 
mere faint speck of light, telling us nothing 
more than the mere fact that it exists. 

Does it tell us even that? The tiny ray 
of light which strikes our eye was sent on 
its lonely journey thousands of years ago. 
The star is not where we see it at all; for 
aught that we can tell, it may long since 
have ceased to be. It once was; that is all 
that we can say, and know that we speak truth 
in saying it, and its light is still on its way 
to our earth. 

Astronomy is a science more of the past 
than of the present, for it deals so much with 
space ; and space and time, in a sense, are 
synonymous. The lore of the stars as they 
now exist can never be acquired by our- 
selves; that is a legacy to our remote de- 


scendants, just as our knowledge now is a} 





bequest to ourselves from centuries upon | 


centuries ago. 
telescopes upon other world-systems than 
our own, we see but an open page of ancient 
history ; never a record of the facts of to- 
day. 

But, even when we peer into the depths of 
heaven, and view the myriads of stars which 
the unassisted eye can never see, we know 


And as we look through our | 


no more than before of the true secrets of 
space. We cannot know them ; we cannot 
even grasp the fact of boundless space itself. 
Look as far as we will, actually or mentally 
(for the eye of the mind is more fitted for 
such a task than that of the body), there is 
still the great Beyond, which no mortal sight 
may penetrate, no telescope reveal. And 
ever there is the longing to look farther and 
to learn more ; to know that at which so many 
of us have vainly guessed ; to break loose, as 
it were, from the trammels of the flesh, and 
soar to regions beyond our earthly ken; a 
longing the more intense because we know 
that it never can be satisfied. 

Yet the very sense of immeasurable vast- 
ness which comes to us as we view the mid- 
night heaven seems, in some slight degree, 
to enlarge our understanding. We feel the 
germs of strange powers struggling to break 
the bonds which hold them in abeyance. 
Their properties, their scope, their applica- 
tion, we cannot tell; yet we feel and know 
that they are there. The attributes of the 
spirit stir and move within us, giving us, as 
it were, a faint, dim foretaste of that which 
we may sometime be ; raising deep thoughts 
in our inmost minds ; filling our souls with 
awe. The dominion of the body for a brief 
time ceases. We forget that we are bound 
to earth, and soar in thought to heaven. We 
see for awhile with vision unclouded down 
the dim vistas of the future, penetrate with 
prophetic glance the secrets which that 
future holds, and are for the time as surely 
inspired as ever was seer of old. 

Ah! but we sink back, back, and the body 
resumes its sway. The tyranny of the flesh, 
for a brief space mastered, asserts its power 
once more. The brightness and the beauty 
of the vision fade, fade and disappear. And 
once more we are but men, seeing, if we see at 
all, but as through a glass darkly, and blind 
to that which a few short moments before 
was all so clear. 

Yet it is something for a space to have 
reached to Pisgah heights, to have looked 
forth in spirit and viewed the Promised Land, 
Something to have felt that we are more 
than human, even though humanity, has 
dragged us back to earth. Something to 
have known that the spirit is not dead within 
us. If only that knowledge could come to us 
more often, drawing us from earthly needs 
and earthly desires, elevating and purifying 


|our inmost minds, and raising our souls to 


God! 
Turn our thoughts whither we will, it is 
always the same. A few steps of light; and 
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then a few more of fast-increasing gloom ; 
and then absolute, impenetrable darkness. 
Ever we are compelled to step back from the 
depths that we fain would fathom ; startled; 
awed; appalled. The darkness is more 
than darkness; more than mere words can 
express, 

We dwell, as it were, upon an island of 
Fact, surrounded by an ocean of Mystery, 
out of which we come, and into which we go. 
All our lives long we feel it beating and | 
throbbing upon the shores of our little world ; | 
sometimes advancing a little ; sometimes re- 
treating a little. We are always finding our- 
selves upon its brink ; it matters not whither 
we turn, our steps lead us to its margin at 
last. Its gulfs and inlets run into our island 
itself; Mystery penetrating and permeating 
Fact. And then at length it claims us, and 
we enter it, to be seen no more of men. 

Yet some of us have the hardihood to 
deny that it is there; will not acknowledge 
its existence ; will not even allow the possi- 
bility of its existence. All to them is land, 
dry land, and there is no sea at all. Every- 
thing is fact, everything matter; higher, 
perhaps, or lower, but always matter still. 
Mind is a form of matter, thought the 
material steam which drives the engine of 
the brain. Soul—ah, but there is no soul. 
There is nothing tangible in that; nothing 
visible ; nothing that we can grasp and realise 
by the operation of the senses. And there- | 
fore it is not, and cannot be. | 

Thought—even such thought as thaf—is 
the highest and most ethereal essence which 
the intelligence of man may acknowledge ; 
and thought, they say, is the mere outcome 
of molecular motion in the matter of the | 
brain. There is a change in the relative | 
position of the atoms which form a convolu- 
tion, and lo! we think! And these atoms, 
of course, are but the outcome of Food. I 
dined to-day (let us say) upon a mutton-chop, 
and some potatoes, and an apple-dumpling ; 
and this thought which I commit to paper, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


the thought which leads me to commit it to 
paper, and the mental impulse which guides 
my pen through the medium of my hand, are 
merely that mutton-chop, and those potatoes, 
and that apple-dumpling, in an altered form. 
Passing through the natural—always natural 
—laboratory within me, a part of their sub- 
stance has been etherealized, and from mere 
animal and vegetable, matter has become 
thought. 

What if it has? Is the mystery any the 
less a mystery for that? Am I to deny my 
Creator simply because my intelligence acts 
through physical means ? 

It is astrange creed, that of these men who 
hold that they, living, dream ; and dying, wake. 
But better far than that of the materialists 
who trust all to the senses, whose operation 
they cannot explain (for what is i that sees ? 
Not the eye. What is i¢ that hears? Not 
the ear. Above all, what is i¢ that under- 
stands ? Not the brain.) ; who admit nothing, 
acknowledge nothing, believe in nothing 
which they cannot feel, or smell, or taste, or 
hear, or see; and who are, or say that they 
are, content to pass for ever into forgetful- 
ness when their time comes, and the Dark 
Ocean claims them at last for its own. 
Man the material, man the natural, man the 
intellectual: yes, he exists. Exists as an 
animal ; as something better than an animal, 
but not much; as the owner of a slightly 
more perfect internal laboratory than a horse 
or a dog, able to evolve a higher (but still 
material) thought-essence by the co-existent 
action of the stomach and the brain. But 
man the God-gifted, man the spiritual, man 
the flesh-wrapped spirit: No! 

So they say in the day of their health and 
strength, when the pride of life is potent still, 
and the pulse beats strong and free. 

* * * * 

THE quiet stars look down on me and 
speak deeper, truer things than these; and 
their wordless message cannot be a message 
of mockery. 


wo 








STARVING SCHOLARS. 





By Mrs. PENNINGTON. 


| j ERE is an appalling statement : “ 38 per | ditional centres, or by making provision at 
cent. of the children at Penny Board | coffee-taverns or at the schools. 
“probably | twenty-two schools are helped, and we are 


? 


Schools are insufficiently fed ;’ 
50,000 children in London attending Board 
Schools are oo ill-fed to be taught with im- 
punity.” It is easy to see that the above 
figures must come painfully near the truth. 


| 


| 


There is the fact that in one division of Lon- | 


don alone, early under the recent pressure for 
getting in fees, remission was granted in 4,000 
cases, and this under the severest scrutiny and 
hardest efforts to obtain fees. Asa mere waste 
of effort and money, this teaching foodless 
children is claiming consideration. Visiting 
two East-end schools in April last, I learnt 
that in the boys’ department, average at- 
tendance 328, 146 fees were remitted ; girls’ 
school about the same; infants, average 
attendance 428, fees remitted 135. At the 
next school, average attendance 516, fees 
remitted 122; girls’ rather in excess. Nor 
will it be out of place to remind my readers 
that remission of fees is not in unpractised 
hands. School managers, head teachers, 


In all 
anxious to aid more. <A school manager, 
writing this April asking help, says, “A boy 
fainted to-day in school for want of food ; 
the winter has been so long and severe; 
poverty is greater just now than it has been 
all the winter.” The above arrangements 


| entail more or less trouble on the teachers ; 
| that it is so cheerfully undertaken, that they 





School Board visitors, decide together the | 


merits of each application. It is impossible 
to believe their decisions can be largely im- 
pugned. 
is light behind them. This huge need can 
be met in detail by means of the very same 


Yet, dark as these facts are, there | 


machinery which lays it bare. An experience | 


of five years in feeding the poorest children 
in the London Board Schools proves that 
from £2 to £3 a week will cover all cases of 
need during the worst months of the year ; 
and more, the work has drawn to it, as all 
steadfast work for children does, many a 
proof that the heart of the nation is not 
callous to child-misery, nor will it ever be, so 
long as there is music in the patter of little 
feet, so long as the touch of baby fingers is 
dear. “Our own babes cry in them all ;” 
that said, it hardly needs adding, “Let us 
take them into pity.” 

In 1882 our “Board School Children’s 
Free Dinner Fund ” was started for fifty chil- 
dren, selected from three Board Schools, on 
conditions of admission, exclusive of less 
than actual need, viz., children of widows 
with small earnings, children of parents ill or 
out of work—conditions adhered to through- 
out all extension of the work. We now 
feed two hundred children at the first centre, 
Omega Hall, Lisson Grove; and have given 
during the year upwards of seventy thousand 
four hundred dinners, either at our eight ad- 








consider themselves more than repaid, is 
proof of the importance they attach to the 
work. A single instance will show how their 
hearts must be touched by the need of the 
little children under their care. It was an 
experienced teacher, a mother herself, who 
told me this. ‘The other day the teacher 
in my baby-room was away ill. I took her 
class. A little boy, accustomed to look bright 
when I come in, sat so still and heavy, almost 
in a stupor, that after failing to rouse him 
to his work and watching him some time, I 


| called him to me and questioned him : ‘Have 


you had any breakfast to-day?’ The little 
fellow shook his head. ‘Any dinner?’ No 
answer but an indistinct murmur, his only 
response through the afternoon, with a slow 
shake of his head. I called his sister from 
another room. ‘ Did you have any breakfast 
this morning ?’ I asked. ‘No; mother hadn’t 
any for us. I got a dinner given.’ ‘ But 
your brother; had he no dinner?’ ‘No; 
mother hadn’t any.’ I sent for a roll im- 
mediately,” the teacher added, “and my sus- 
picions were confirmed, for after eating half 
of it the child brightened up and was himself 
again. I think,” she continued, “had only 
my young teacher been present, the child 
might have been punished for inattention 
when he was simply starving,” a reason surely 
why young teachers should not be trusted to 
punish. 

I check further illustration on this head, 
for space is short, and another problem faces 
us. How shall we save these children, after 
we have fed them and taught them, from 
lives like their parents, or worse? How shall 
we save them from having, in their turn, 
children who will come into their own con- 
ditions of helplessness and misery, or worse ? 
By many pitiful examples, daily before us, 
we are forced to the conclusion that the Board 
School does not qualify the poorest and lowest 
children for earning an honest living. 

We shall return to this subject next month. 
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“Thou renewest the face of the earllt 
Learge again, new sgeagong$ weile 
For both learrd and unlearnd gight. 
Clear again hag God revealed 
“Teuth on page of sky and field. 
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aming theeugh bright sunbeams gate 
‘To, earth bare and degolate, 
Spring, with eentle pleagant ways, 


— buried days. 


Hawthorns fpread their geented snow, 
A\pple-trees with roses blow, 
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7 Sianed, imprigoned, huddled deer \ 
( Lscave theie heake and geek the clear, #4 
June the forest's feathered choirs; | 
Leabourer$ light their dead-wood {iredg. 
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Eyerywhere, above, below, 
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ake thy $hoe$ from, of thy feet, 
God in_ burning bughe$ erect. 


Reverent. listen, while they preach, 
And all, Resurrection teach:- 
Ne it ig, thig quickening gives, 
By whose mile the dead goul lives. 





DADDY’S BOY. 


a Story for Fathers and Mothers. 


Br L. T. 


CHAPTER IV.—SEE THE CONQUERING HERO! 


HE carriage went for Uncle Ben, and 
Ronald wandered about in extreme ex- 
citement. He made most careful calcula- 
tions, and discovered to his dismay that the 
hero could not possibly arrive at Summerleigh 
for two hours. 

“ Fifty-five minutes to drive to the station,” 
said Ronald, “five minutes, if the train is 
pretty sharp, to get out his baggage ; between 
two and three minutes to see to the charger 
—TI don’t quite know how the charger is to 
come to Summerleigh—oh, of course, Uncle 
Ben is to bring his groom ; fifty-five minutes 
then to drive home. How much does twice 
fifty-five and five, and two, make? oh, a 
hundred and seventeen—a hundred and 
seventeen minutes—that is three minutes 
short of the two hours. I must allow three 
minutes for accidents. It’s terrible to think 
of waiting two hours longer to see him, but I 
must be patient. 
all brave men were extremely patient, and he 


said that brave boys were patient too—I’d 
scorn to be anything but a brave boy. I 
wonder what Dad has been saying to mother 


to-day. I expect he says pretty often, ‘We 
must go to the gates and watch for Ronald 
—Ronnie won't be long.’ I’m quite certain 
I won’t be long away from Daddy—I really 
don’t feel a doubt about it—but now I’ve got 
something else to do—I’ve got to see to the 
Major. <A brave man like the Major will 
want a boy like me about him. I know I'll 
be an enormous comfort tohim. Now, what 
shall I do to pass the time? Shall I play 
with Violet? No,I won’t. I see her in the 
distance, and she has her best frock on. I 
hate playing with girls in their best frocks. 
I know what I'll do. 
shall have a welcome. 
just down near the end of the avenue. I 
wish I had fireworks—I should like to send 
off some catherine wheels and rockets, but 
the bonfire will be better than nothing.” 
Ronald rushed away, half mad with delight 
at the idea which had oceurred to him. He 
now had plenty to occupy him for the two 
hours which must intervene before Uncle Ben 
arrived. He had dry leaves to collect—for 
the autumn leaves were falling fast—and bits 


Dad used to tell me that | 


Dear Uncle Ben, he | 
I'll light a bonfire | 


MEADE. 


a goodly pile, and little Jack, the son of the 
lodge-keeper, came out and helped him. 

“Tt’s almost high enough now, Jack,” 
said Ronald, “but we mustn’t light it until 
we hear the carriage wheels. The moment 
we hear the carriage wheels we'll put a 
match to it, and then we'll take our caps off, 
and we'll sing out as loud as we can, ‘ Hip, 
hip, hurrah !—hip, hip, hurrah!’ I hope, 
Jack, you've got a loud voice. We must 
wave our caps in the air, and we must be 
awfully excited. Do you quite understand 
what you've got to do, Jack ; and have you 
got the matches handy ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jack, “I stole half-a- 
dozen matches from mother’s cupboard when 
her back was turned, and these leaves will 
catch in a twinkling.” 

* And you quite know,” pursued Ronald, 
anxiously, “about shouting ‘Hip, hip, hur- 
rah!’ You understand that we are welcom- 
ing home a great hero ?” 

“Well, sir,” answered Jack, “mother do 
say as the gentleman is a good deal crippled 
up With the rheumatism and gout. She says 
|as ’tis a mixture ds ails him, and she called 

it rheumatism and gout. Those was the 
names, Iremember. I hope, Master Ronald 
—Sir Ronald, I means, as the smoke won't 
go into the ’osses’ eyes, and half blind them, 
poor critturs.” 

“What a silly boy you are, Jack!” said 
Ronald. “If the smoke does startle the 
horses a little, they will soon get over it, and 
Uncle Ben will be pleased; for if there is a 
spice of danger it will remind him of the 
battle-field.” 

The boys now lay down beside the pile of 
leaves and broken wood, and listened in- 
tently for approaching wheels. The two hours 
which Ronald had counted carefully on his 
little silver hunting-watch had gone by, and 
any moment the hero might arrive. At last 
the roll of wheels coming down the lane 
|which led directly to Summerleigh was 
| distinetly audible. Ronald’s suspense became 
| awful at this moment. He tried to strike a 
match, but his little fingers shook, and he 
had to depute the honour and glory of firing 
| the pile to the more stolid Jack. The leaves 
were very dry, and Jack had erected his 
| bonfire cunningly. By the time the carriage 


of faggots and broken branches of trees were | entered the gates it was blazing away right 


about. He was extremely active, and made 


| merrily, and Ronald and Jack were leaping 
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in the air, and waving their hats, and shout- 
ing at the top of their high boy voices. 
Ronald felt a sensation of extreme triumph. 
It was not destined, however, to last long. 
The carriage stopped short, for the flames 
from the bonfire were blazing across the 
road—one of the windows of the brougham 
was slowly and laboriously opened, and a 
peevish red face obtruded itself to view. 

“ Turn back at once,” shouted the irascible 
Major. ‘“ Who has dared to be so imperti- 
nent? Is there a back avenue? Drive 
down that way. The horses won’t stand the 
smoke, they are frightened, they will run 
away. Id better get out; keep the horses 
quiet, I’m getting out. Oh, this will kill 
me! 
such a thing? I'll have to walk, and it will 
certainly be my death.” 

Ronald instantly sprang to the carriage- 
side, and opening the door held out his 
hand. 
said, lifting his hat. 


“To welcome me, sir ?” shouted the Major, | 


“ you're a very bad, wicked, disgraceful boy. 
I don’t know who you are, sir; how dare 
you play me such a practical joke? But you 
shall be punished, so you shall, you little 
scamp! Why, do you know, you little urchin, 
that if those horses had run away I'd have 
died of fright ?” 

Ronald fell back a step or two—his rosy 
and joyous face turned pale, and he returned 
slowly to Jack. 

“ He’s a scamp from the village, no doubt,” 
said the Major to himself, not suspecting that 
his nephew could be the smoke-begrimed 
and dirty little figure. ‘He has played me 
an ugly trick and he shall suffer—why, I 
might have died of it.” 

The Major, wrathful and feeble, hobbled 
down the avenue, and Ronald stood quietly 
by the bonfire until it had harmlessly burnt 





What was Eleanor doing to permit | 


“Tt was to welcome you, sir,” he | 


itself away. The horses had been taken 
| round by another road to the stables, and 
| Jack at the first mention of the coming 
| storm had wisely fled. Ronald kicked some 
| of the ashes about with his feet, and then 
| very, very slowly walked away. 

| “]Twouldn’t have minded his anger,” he 
| said to himself, “nor his look, though he’s 
| not tall, and his eyes don't flash, and his 
lips are not firm, but 'm above minding 
that—no, no, it was the words he said at the 
end—‘ If the horses had run away, I'd have 
died of fright.’ He’s not worthy to have 
been on a drawbridge. I doubt if he ever 
was on a drawbridge.” 

Ronald went into the house by a side 
entrance, and ran up to his bedroom. Dorothy 
came in at once to attend to him. She gave 
an exclamation of dismay at his disorderly 
and discoloured appearance. 

“ Now, Master Roland, well I never! Why 
you're more of a pickle than I ever did see 
| you before. What prank have you been 
after now, sir ?” 

Ronald raised his sweet blue eyes to her 
face. “I was preparing for some one who 
never came, Dorothy,” he said. “I know 
I'm in an awful mess, but if you'll get me 
the Pear’s soap and plenty of hot water, I'll 
soon lather myself clean again. You want 
to wash me, do you, Dorothy? No, thank 
you. Dad likes me to clean myself.” 

That night in his little bed Ronald lay 
awake for some time. 

“T wonder if Dad ever grows tired of 
standing by the gate; it would not be like 
Dad to grow tired of looking forme. Ihope 
God won’t leave one down here and two 
there, long—it’s rather lonely for the one 
down here—I’d scorn to grumble, or to be 
selfish, but it is rather lonely.” 

Ronald wiped away some tears before he 
fell asleep. 








THE HARBOUR LIGHTS. 


HE sky had so long been clear 
That the harbour lights waned dim 
(They were digging mines on the moorland near), 
And nobody thought to trim. 


But one night a storm blew high 
With many a gust and roar, 

There were lowering clouds which shut out the sky, 
And what were the lights ashore ? 


They said in that little port : 
“Tt is well to be on land, 
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For many a voyage to-night ends short 
On an unexpected strand.” 


And when it was dawn of day, 
The first that went to the beach 
Found a sailor lad, lying stark and cold, 
Who had perished within their reach! 


And his broken boat lay by— 
Oh, in that terrible night, 

Clouds hanging thick between him and the sky, 
Had those harbour lamps been bright ! 


Yet his face wore strange surprise 
As if he—his struggle done— 

With his hand stretched out and his unheard cries 
Had waked in sight of the sun. 


It mattered to him no more 
The Dark whence no answer came : 
They buried him out on the lonely shore, 
And they never knew his name. 


(But what of the hearts that longed 
For who came not back again ? 

And what of the lives that go lone and wronged, 
The loves that grow doubt and pain ? 


Who knows? Woe’s depth is akin 
To terrible heights of bliss ; 

But they who offend bear not yet to win 
The wondrous secret of this.) 


The men of that seaport town 
Live on and remember him, 

Whose little boat went so helplessly down 
When the harbour lamps were dim. 


And now, when a storm blows high 
With many a gust and roar, 

Though low’ring clouds may shut out the sky, 
There is always light ashore ! 


They say no more in the town: 
“Tt is well to be on land ;” 
But never another boat so goes down 
For want of a helping hand! 
ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, 





THE CHILD’S FIRST LIKENESS OF GOD. 
SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


iets | bales of goods—with flying wheels, noise, 

a ore and confusion, and stench of oil ; these are 

Opening Hymn: “My heavenly Father! allI see.” =| men’s notions of “ power.” Now the object of 
Lesson: Gen. i. 26—28. | D: . ° 

Text: ‘And the Lord God said, It is not good for man to | the Bible is to save you from an idea so vulgar, 

be alone ; I will make him an help meet for him.” | shallow, and false; and the time to do it 

a you will find when you grow up, you live | is while you are young. It is shallow and 

in a world in which there is a very wrong | false because it is not God’s notion ; and you 

idea of true power. Trains rolling along their | are the sons and daughters of God, and should 

lines, huge hammers driven by roar of steam, | think like Him. So it will be well for you to 

and rapidly clattering looms—that make great | hear what God’s notion of power was, away 
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in His blessed heaven, when He said to Him- 
self with a kindly thought, “I will go to man, 
and make him a helper. He needs a helper 
on account of the work I’ve set him to do.” 

Adam was a healthy, strong man, in the 
garden where God had put him for a home, 
and had set him to subdue the earth. “The 
earth is yours,” God said, “but you must 
make it yours.” His work was to turn forests 
into fields, fields into gardens; catch and 
tame the fast horses that galloped on the 
plains ; train the wild bullock to the yoke, 
and make spades and ploughs, and waggons 
and houses. He gave him arms strong enough 
to do it, and gave him feet swift enough, and 
a body full of health. Yet before a day’s 
labour was known God said, ‘“ He cannot do 
it alone. Ill make a helper for him.” And 
He made the helper. And what was that 
helper like? He made it with arms that 
were very pretty to see, but not very strong ; 
and a body that was very graceful, but that 
could neither toil nor run as well as Adam 
could himself. And that was God’s idea of a 
helper for man. How is this ? 

It is because God knew that half a man’s 
strength depends upon the spirits he is in. 
That which makes our limbs to leap and our 
hearts to dance for joy, and makes us smile 
a happy, shining smile, and laugh merrily, 
puts strength into us quite as much as the 
bread which makes the bones and muscles of 
our arms and legs, which lift weights and 
hold ina galloping horse. That which makes 
a@ man sing at his work is quite as much 
power as the steam which drives engines and 
the powder which drives balls from cannons’ 
mouths, and is far more divine and Godlike, 
and plays a much more important part in 
the world. 

You have perhaps sometimes sent up your 
paper kite on the wings of the wind, high up 
umong the bright sunbeams in the sky, so 
high that you could not see it. 
it that sent it up? The wind? 
wind alone would have merely blown it 
about along the ground ; that is all it would 
have done. Your kite had gone up through 
having had a string to it. And you stuck 
the stick at the end of its string into the 
sround, and pegged it there, and left it; and 
all the way from the stick to the kite there 
was the cord: you knew it was there though 
you could not see it; and that if it were to 
break, the kite would come flopping down, 
or if the stick were to come out of the firm 
place in the ground, it would do the same. 





What was 
No; the | 





The kite cannot stop up there without its | 


cord and its peg. 


When God would help Adam to be a true 
man he made the cords of love and the 
peg of a home so that wherever Adam was— 
he might be ploughing in the open, or cut- 
ting wood for firing in the Eden forest, or 
sailing away in his skiff on the Caspian 
sea, a cord should go right from his heart to 
where Eve was. It was unseen, but he felt 
it pulling. 

That arbour under the blossoming boughs 
where she was preparing for him his supper 
and a kindly welcome when his day’s toil 
was done, was the peg that kept high his 
heart. And when she grew pale, and had a 
baby to nurse, the great-limbed man sat by 
her and was as gentle as a lamb with her. 
Every way, she did him good; and that is 
the way God helps us, never any other: He 
does us good. 

And God liked it. And Adam liked it 
too. He cared not in the least whether Eve 
could chop wood or not ; she put spirit into 
him. “For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother and cleave unto his wife.” 

There was once a man named Petus. 
He was a Roman. His wife’s name was 
Arria, a young and tender creature, full of 
affection for her husband and proud of his 
good name. Whatever brought honour on 
her husband was a joy to her. It is a wife’s 
life to live so; no wife’s life lacks anything 
that has the smile of an honoured husband 
upon it, and health and freedom to serve him. 
Wives of Jew and Greek, Roman and Briton 
had lived that same kind of satisfied life 
before her, up and down all over the world 
ever since Eve began wives’ history, because 
strong Adam loved and respected her and 
she had such influence over him. 

But to-day, the wife of Pztus is sad. 
Peetus was the subject of a Roman Emperor 
who practised all kinds of cruelties on those 
he did not like ; he would destroy a life that 
was in his way as he would snap a twig or 
squeeze the juice out of an orange ; and the 
Emperor had condemned Petus to death ; 
and that all who were against him might be 
frightened out of their enmity, the Emperor 
ordered Peetus to execute himself, on a scaf- 
fold, before the eyes of all the citizens. 

When the messenger of the Emperor 
brought the tidings, Arria saw Petus turn 
pale. Death at his own hand! There was 
no escape; he must die and at his own hand; 
yet she feared he might show timidity and 
Rome think of him as a coward! Might she 
go with him to the scaffold? She was per- 
mitted. Arria knew that if he were free and 


| had no wife to leave behind, his heart would 
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not misgive him; but he had a wife and he 
loved her ; and his strength left him. “He 
will hesitate and tremble,” his wife thought, 
“and it will be all for me,” for she knew 
Peetus her husband. “It will be forme, my 
beloved Peetus, that thou wilt be despised,” 
she said in herself. ‘ He shall not be des- 
pised,” she quietly resolved, and she mounted 
with him the steps to the scaffold. No true 
wife feels anything that she does for her 
husband’s sake ; and she had without any 
fuss, without a change of colour, resolved 
that for her Psetus’s sake she would die 
before him. 

The dagger was put in the condemned 
man’s hand, a crowd of silent observers stood 
around and gazed at him. Before he had 
time to hesitate, she thrust out her delicate 
hand, grasped the dagger and plunging it 
to her own heart took all his difficulty clean 
away by going first, and with a dying smile 
gasped, “ It is not hard, my Peetus.” 

His strength served him now; he had 
eager courage enough for adozen deaths; and 
in one second more he had fallen by the side 
of his wonderful wife. 

And Roman men from that day knew 
more of the grandeur of the women that 
they had espoused than they had known 
before ; and respected and loved the memory 
of that brave wife. 

She was only a frail woman, with white, 
tapered fingers; but she was full of the 
strength which is a woman’s own, and makes 
her so beautiful a “helpmeet” for man. 


Men ought to thank God for His wife- | 


gift as they thank Him for nothing beside. 

Brave lovers of each other lie in all the 
graveyards of the world, who, though they 
lived in nameless homes and sleep in name- 
less graves, if they did on earth nothing 
more, pleased God well by being good man 
and wife to each other, fulfilled His purpose, 
and earned His ‘ Well done.” 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “And is it true as I am told?” 
Lessoa : Genesis v. 1—8. 
Text: ‘‘ And Adam had sons and daughters.”—Gew. y. 4. 
Among all the wonderful creations of God 
for Adam and Eve, the most wonderful 
were those sons and daughters whose little 


eyes opened and peeped out on them with | 


strangely new blessings—too many far, and 
far too wonderful, for either words of theirs 
or mine to describe. Grown up men, you 
must know, do not live by bodily bread alone. 
There are a great many kinds of soul bread 
all which were made by words which pro- 


You will 


ceeded out of the mouth of God. 
never know how many kinds of things men 
live upon. ‘ Let there be light,” God said ; for 


man cannot live without light. “Let there 
be corn, and green herbs, and fruits,” for 
man cannot live without table meat. And 
the same God said: “ Let there be sons and 
daughters ;” for man cannot live without 
the pure loves of young children. Man may 
exist without them, but he cannot live, as 
God means by living, which is having a soul 
all strong and bright and good. 
| When the sunny days come back after the 
| cold winter and it is spring time, the garden’s 
heart gets warmed; dead moss-roses begin 
to live with breaking leaves and buds ; and 
the cherry and the apple-trees are alive with 
shaping fruits, come through out of blossoms ; 
and the flower-bed and field and forest show 
all the wonderful heart-secret things God 
had hidden in them. Fruits and flowers do 
not live by their roots alone—they live by 
sunshine. So dothe souls of men live by 
sunshine, the shining smiles which the little 
messengers of God, baby sons and daughters, 
bring to them. Adam and Eve had plenty 
of “things;” they had fields, with the 
wild poppies blowing in the grass; trees, 
hanging with red and purple apples and 
grapes ; and animals of every kind—all in 
abundance, and all were theirs. But they 
could not live on this abundance of things ; 
their souls had in them what neither earth 
nor sky could bring out of them, but which 
quiet little baby sleepers and laughing year- 
old sons and daughters could bring out most 
| thoroughly. God sent them little folks, too, 
to love them with the pretty, pure love of the 
kingdom of God, to love them in spite of their 
faults, when their own ways were bad and the 
ways of the world were hard to them. 

I havé told you some stories of parents 
who have gladly become weary and footsore 
for their sons and daughters, and shown you 
how by their children they have been made 

| hungered and thirsty after unselfish and 
| noble doing, losing all their care for self 
| in love of their small helpless children ; now 
| I will tell you a story which shall show you 
| what wonderful and lovable things God has 
stored up for man in the heart of sons and 
daughters, and with what devotion they can 
cling to their parents. 

“Oh, my father! oh, my father!” cried a 
daughter, throwing her arms convulsively 
around her father’s neck and kissing him again 
and again. That father she clasped had been 





| sentenced to death, and by her devotion to 
| him she risked sharing his fate. In a few 
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| 
days, his head would be chopped off. He no} The officials, guards, and headsman saw it. 
more deserved it than the Apostle Paul de- | They were base men who had sold themselves 


served it. He was as good a man as there 
was in the land, of a lowly and reverent 
heart full of the fear and love of God; and 
he ought to have been left in peace, but the 


to capture and kill men regardless of what 


_ goodness and truth there was in them, Catholic 


king did not like his opinions ; they came in | 


his way, and he would crush them. So he 
would have him lay his neck down on a 
block and have his head off, which has been 
the common way of kings, to whom human 
blood has been of no more account than ditch- 
water. 

And now the condemned man is on his 
way from his sentence to prison, where he is 
to wait till the block and the axe are ready, 
shut up in darkness among rats and filth. 
He is on the steps leading from the river 
Thames to the Tower. Men have charge of 
him who have daggers by their sides and 
axes in their hands. His daughter had 
heard that he was coming that way, and she 
had got there, how I do not know, and was 
standing on the steps, waiting his arrival. 
At length he came and was coming up them, 
and seizing a moment when she could rush 


through the armed guard around him, she | 


| 


or Protestant, indeed, anybody whom their 
wage-paying king ordered, no matter what 
fate might come to their country. They 
settled down on all whom their king hated, 
like vultures on a dying camel; that was 
their business. But even these showed for 
what better things God had made them, as 
they saw the poured-out treasures of that 
daughter’s love. They stood wet-eyed and 
awed, and it was with trembling hands that 
they, at length, did their duty and tore the 
two apart—apart for ever. 

But, separated, she turned to her father 
again and clasped him and kissed him again. 
And the soldiers stood and looked, and were 
silent and still, watching again the convulsive 
beauty of that man’s daring, loving child. 

At length it was over; and erect to his 
full height the glad, good father, and noble, 
upright man calmly walked to his filthy 
dungeon with the rats, well knowing what 
would be for him on the morrow, feeling 
still his child’s pressure on his breast, and in 


sprang to him, heedless of all consequences, | fancy, still folding her there. 


flung her young arms around his great 
bearded throat, and kissed him over and 
over again, sobbing aloud as she did it, “Oh, 
my father! oh, my father !” 

She might have been struck down with 
the flashing swords of the guard. She might 
at least have heard their angry voices bidding 
her begone. “Are you there?” the con- 


| 


demned and surprised father exclaimed as | 


he got his breath. His pride and joy in his 
child was astonished. Yet was it so like 
her! He drew her close to him and grate- 
fully kissed her. 

It was not that his child had come to do 
anything for him, that thoughtless people call 
anything. Not to feed him, not to save him 
had she come, not to cry with him, but only 
to love him; it was a daughter in a passion 
of love and admiration for her father, which 
would gladly be imprisoned and die with 
him if it might. But it might not. All she 
was able to do was to snatch a last chance, 
and say to him with her breaking heart, “Oh, 
my father! oh, my father !” 

And all he could do was to draw her with 
his strong arms a moment near to his heart, 
and, standing on the threshold of his prison, 
to look into the pale face and loving, eager 
eyes of a child of his. That was all: and it 
was but for a moment; yet it made him glad 
and strong for days, that clasp of her. 


And that father’s daughter went to her 
home. She had done, she knew not what ; 
but she had loved with a love that could 
fear for itself no fate save a coward’s. The 
day came when the dear head fell blind to the 
ground, and the dead hand could never more 
clasp ; and the girl he had loved from her 
infancy was now fatherless. 

“T never liked your manner better than 
when you kissed me last,” he wrote ona 
piece of paper for her to read when he had 
gone from this life to the heaven for which 
he looked. And how she treasured that 
written scrap, and wetted it with her tears, 
and kissed it! It was her father’s writing ; 
and written to her. 

And then the king set up the poor lifeless 
head upon a pole and put it on the bridge of 
London, the city in whose streets that father 
had been known and beloved from youth 
to age. And his daughter could not bear it; 


and she had it down, how, none ever knew, 


but she had it down by some of the many 
means which love invents when patient pur- 
pose is in its heart. And she was tried for 
it before the same cruel-hearted council 
which had condemned and killed her father. 
She bravely met her fate for her daughterly 
courage. She calmly avowed her deed. But 
the sacred dignity of her calm, young face, 
her clear and steadfast eyes disarmed her 
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foes and saved her life. To their credit be 
it said, they could not find it in their hearts 
to kill her. 

It was a divine thing that God created in 
daughterly love. That daughter’s name was 
Margaret More ; her father was Sir Thomas 
More. It was Henry VIII. who killed 
him. But when Henry is a name forgotten, 
Margaret’s deed will be told, for it was what 
God desired it to be. And that he did not 
put her to death as her father will be one of 
the things that men will remember to his 
praise. Margaret’s poor body lies buried 
with her father’s head folded upon her 
breast, all quiet in her grave in St. Dunstan’s 
church at Canterbury. 

I have taken this story to help you to 
understand what a noble and lovely thing a 
true daughter is, and what kind and tender 
thoughts were in the mind of God when he 
sent daughters for men. 

When they go back to God, as did Margaret 
More, they often take back a heart worn out 
by loving; and they all go away clasping their 
arms to their bosom, as if somebody’s head 
was there. 

“ He was so tired and sad.” So they say to 
the angels who wonder why those arms are 
folded. ‘So tired and sad,” that it is which 
wakens the compassion and bravery of a girl’s 
heart. They are bits of the “law of Christ,” 
joyful bearers of others burdens. 

It is a solemn gift the gift of a daughter. 
And when its warm, beating heart is received 
in the name of Him who gives it, through 
it we may see further into heaven and some- 
what more of the loving-kindness of Him who 
is that heart’s wonderful maker, and the 
maker of us all. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “I love to think that I am young.” 


Lesson : Matthew vi. 6—13. 
Text: “ And Adam had sons and daughters.” —Gew. v. 4. 


I will speak to you now of brothers and 
sisters. Sons and daughters to Adam were, 
as you know, brothers and sisters to each 
other. It is past my telling or imagining 
what sisters have been to their brothers. 
Many a foolish grown up man and wayward 
youth has gone to a dishonoured grave with 
but one creature to love him—his sister ; 
they wore their little shoes together, and 
looked into the same mother’s face. That 
you may think of a sister as a holy gift, let 
me tell you a story of one whose sisterly 
soul overshadowed the littleness of the laws 
and the kings of her land ; and who would 
be faithful and sisterly, though she should 

XVI—30 





have to lie on dungeon floors for it, or to be 
put horribly to death. 

I told you of a daughter who was brought 
up in a Christian land, I will tell you of a 
sister who was brought up in what is called 
a heathen land. But the heathen were man 
and wife, and had children, and were true 
to family life, and beautiful graces came to 
them through it; for family graces come 
through the good and faithful Creator. Alas, 
there was nobody to tell them of Him, and 
that all beating, loving hearts were from 
Him, come to help people to understand what 
He Himself is like ; yet all the same, loving 
hearts beat under their dusky skin, and be- 
hind and in spite of the strange and horrible 
creeds of priests and ways which kings and 
chiefs had taught them. They knew the 
divine and simple and sure blessings of house- 
hold love. It was so wherever household 
love was found. And it was found in the 
grand story I will tell you. 

The story is more than grand. It sheds 
a cheery light upon the whole world. I 
like to tell it you because it is of a sister 
who lived a thousand years before Jesus 
taught, and shows what a faithful Creator 
man has. It is of a Princess of Thebes, a 
country woman of certain people who, you 
will remember, came to Jerusalem to see 
Jesus, and who would herself have been one 
of them had she ever heard of Him. Her 
name was Antigone, and she had a brother 
whose name was Polynices. These two 
knew little of God and heaven. The life 
beyond the dying was all a vague conjecture 
to them. But, by all that they heard, they 
thought that when man died, not till the 
body was buried did his departed soul awake 
in heaven. It slept in a kind of horrid 
dream. 

And the brother was going out to battle, 
and talked about it, and looked for the 
parting, knowing that any hour after that 
he might be killed; and then, lying on a dis- 
tant battle-field, his body unburied, his soul 
would look in vain for admission to the quiet 
fields above, consuming itself away in sob- 
bing and weeping, in horrible darkness and 
woe. The poor lad, when dead, would find 
how wrong were the things he had been 
told, and how little he had known of God and 
His good fatherly ways to the children of men. 

The day at length came for him to go to 
the war; and the day of battle came, and 
Polynices fought, and his sister sat weeping 
and praying her gods for her brother's safety 
and return. But he returned no more ; the 
battle was over, and her brother was slain. 
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Then she wrung her hands, and made her 
eyes red with weeping, and crept out by 
night to the forsaken battle-field to seek her 
brother among its dead. And in the star- 
light she bent down and searched over the 
horrible place. She knew her brother’s 
clothes, and by these she found him, his face 
to the ground, sleeping more soundly than 
ever she had found him sleeping in his cradle, 
when she had bent over him as his little 
sister and smiled on him while he dreamed. 
Antigone turned him on to his back with 
his face to the stars, and looked to be sure, 
and touched him; he did not wake. Then 
she gently cleared the soil and the blood from 
his face and wept over it. Then she buried 
him, scratching out the grave in the earth 
with her hands, and such weapons as lay about 
among the dead; and then she performed 
their burial rites. She knew, but never 
heeded the fact, that enemies’ eyes might be 
watching her. They might kill her, if they 
liked, but her brother should go to the quiet 
rest ; and she toiled at her holy task in the 
dark, till it was completely done and a kindly 
grave had closed over her darling dead. 
Then the weary girl went back to her sad 
home and her bed, thankful and at peace. 
But alas! some told her that her brother 
had been unburied. The conqueror in the 
fight would not have him in heaven. Poly- 
nices’ body lay on the bare ground again. 


Last night, brother and sister had been at | 


peace together: he, awake in the paradise of 
heaven ; she, asleep on her little bed in 
Greece. And now he had woe ; he had been 
dragged out of his grave, and so had been 
turned out of heaven ; so she had woe for he 
had woe: they were both in woe again 
together. What he was she was. 

Poor child! it was all wrong this that 
people had told her about burial and heaven, 
cruelly wrong; but her heart was grand and 
divine, and her world contained few creatures 
liker to the good angels of God, ministers as 
they are that others may be heirs of glory, 
than that sad, ill-informed, but brave sisterly 
soul—she would go and bury him again. She 
had heart enough to dare a general’s and a 
king’s wrath for the comfort of her brother. 
She knew that any moment at her work, and 
even as she crept to where he lay, the sword 
of a sentry might be thrust through her; 
but everything was all nothing to the affec- 
tionate sister so long as her dear brother's 
place was empty in heaven. And when, 
next night, the stars were again in the sky, 
she stole her quiet way to the battle-field 
again, found his poor body turned out on 


| 





the ground ; and then with all the quiet speed 
that she could, she covered him in a grave 
again and hid it with the bodies that lay 
around. But alas, in the morning the guard 
told what had been done. Polynices was 
in his grave again. And the king’s servants 
were sent to follow her home, took her 
prisoner, and led her away for trial. 

She knew that before sunset her head 
would be cut off; but she neither cried, nor 
sobbed, nor raised her voice. She was con- 
demned ; she had broken the law, the law of 
proud, cruel, hard-hearted men, as almost 
every grand soul which God has made has 
done since ever human laws were made, 
and will continue to do as long as great- 
ness and goodness, and self-willed rulers 
exist. Kings do not want fair, beautiful souls; 
they want their own way; and with this 
frail girl it was very easy to have it. And 
the king had it. She stood before her judge, 
calm, and pale, and steadfast. Her brother's 
body had been unburied again. She knew 
it; but her own would soon be dead and 
unburied too. If he was shut out of bliss, so 
too would she be. If woe there was for him, 
there would be woe for her. They would be 
in woe together. And she went from her 
judge to be put to death, a loving sister going 
a-seeking her heaven-excluded brother, to 
draw his aching head to her bosom ; and she 
knelt herself down and let the swordsman 
take off her head, and let the darkness take 
her where her sad brother was. 

Brave Antigone! yet she was only a good 
sister. I cannot help wondering how Poly- 
nices had behaved to her as a child, when 
the same faithful face which looked at him 
dead under the stars on the battle-field had 
looked at him in the garden and playground. 
Had she ever gone in (as I have known 
sisters go in) to sit sad and alone, to say, 
with strange misery in her heart, “ He does 
not want me”? Not to be wanted does not 
mean quite so much to a boy as to a girl. To 
be wanted is just a girl’s heaven. I wonder 
whether the little rosy fingers, that grew up 
to scratch a grave for him to be at rest, were 
ever thrust rudely away when they would play 
with his toys. Some English boys are such 
wretchedly conceited things that they despise 
a girl at a game; and the world helps them 
far too much in their contemptuousness to 
girls. To say, “Oh, it’s only a girl!” is so 


natural to certain Christian English boys that 
perhaps Greek and heathen boys said so too; 
and perhaps Polynices resented her affec- 
tionate girlish ways. 

Yet if ever Polynices had had a gift of re- 
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been given to that sister. 


too good for that young love which was one 
day to lie cold in death for his sake. But it 
is the glory of God to hide a thing; and 
perhaps Polynices did not know. To all 
loving hearts we ought to be reverent, for 
God is in them ; God is love. 

Millions of sisters have the same loving 
heart in them now ; and were they tried as 
Antigone was, they would be found faithful 
even unto death. And the God who judges, 
not by things that are seen, but by thoughts 
of the heart, will one day do what, alas, 
many brothers fail to do—give such natures 
their crown of life. 

Let brothers remember that when they 
grieve—genuinely grieve—God’s good gifts 
to them, they grieve the God who gave them. 
Brothers should receive sisters, whom God 
has sent to love them, in God’s name, and 
be gentle and generous to them, and not 
despise them or think slightly of them be- 
cause they are “ only girls.” 

This is true piety, and cannot be begun 
too early. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Now the day is over.” 
Lesson: Luke xv. 11—24. 
Text: ‘‘ God created man, + the likeness of God made he 
m.”’ 


But after all, it is father and mother who 
are God’s most wonderful creations, with their 
common daily round of life for the children, 
so common and daily that people think far 
less of it than they ought to think. All real 
religion must have a likeness of God to look 
at, and God has given you just what you need 
in the faces of your best known, dear, daily 
friends: your father and your mother. They 
are “the likeness of God,” the Bible tells us, 
and they are so because they cannot live for 
themselves and neglect you; that is the 
reason. Here and there are some unnatural 
and wicked ones (of one such I will tell 
you)—but true and genuine fathers and 
mothers simply cannot find it in their hearts 
to neglect their child, and so they are like- 
nesses of God. Even if they might throw 
you away if you were cripples or sick, they 
could not; they would but pity, and they 
would tend you the more, and, getting you 
a doctor, beg him to do all he could for you, 
and sit up by your bed all night, and get 
you dainties to tempt you to eat, if only 
you might get well and strong again. They 
might banish you when you were plaguing 
and naughty, and see you no more, and 








verence or treasure to give, it ought to have | have no more trouble with you ; but they do 
A diadem of gold | 
set with shining stones would not have been | 


not. They still take pains with you, trying 
to make you better and more sensible, work- 
ing and hoping and being sad till you are so ; 
and that is just why they are “in the like- 
ness of God.” Still more are they in His 
likeness, when by some dear little dead body 
they lie down and feel as if they must die 
themselves. Just so does God feel to those 
in whom love and goodness are dead. It is 
a beautiful thing to say—understanding all 
the blessedness and divinity of the name— 
“Our Father which art in heaven.” 

No child has seen his Father in heaven. 
For the most part children see their father 
on earth; but they do not always see him. 
The boys and girls of sailors do not see 
theirs ; but he is only absent from the sight 
of their eyes; they smile in their sleep as 
they dream about him ; and he too, away on 
the wide sea, smiles in his dreams, thinking 
that he hears them come laughing up the 
lane from school, and then the swing and 
bang of the garden-gate as it opens and shuts 
behind them. And the best joys and hope 
of both father and children are when the 
ship comes home and they are together 
again. They are absent from each other, 
but they care for each other. 

And your heavenly Father cares for you. 
Never mind that youdo not see Him; think 
of His kindly heart and shining smile, and do 
what you know pleases Him, and be glad 
that, because you cannot see Him, He has 
given you His likeness in the people who 
most and best of all in the world love you 
and tell you to do this, and to avoid that, out of 
anxiety for you; who feed your body, clothe 
it, take care of your health, make your bed, 
keep fires to warm you, take pains to teach 
you to walk, train your little minds—and all 
for love of you, and for your good. It is these, 
whose sole reward is that you may be glad 
and comfortable and good, to whom that is 
enough, who love you daily, year in and year 
out, whether you are evil and unthankful or 
not—it is these who are God’s likeness. God 
says, “There, those are like me ; father and 
mother is their name.” 

The A B C about God is daily motherly 
and fatherly goodness, and it is so, just be- 
cause daily bread for body, eye, and heart is 
that for which God is so good and wonderful. 
The sunbeams with their bright shinings ; 
fields with their new flowers, crimson, purple, 
and gold ; flying birds, and baby Jambs, and 
big trees, and great wide seas ; and pretty 
twinkling stars—all are gifts of the common- 
place mother-like goodness of God. It is 
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only the best of parents, parents, who are for 
you always, and of their own accord and 
delight, that are like God; bad ones are 
not like Him one bit. You will understand 
what I mean by a good parent best, perhaps, 
when I have told you a story of a bad one. 
His children all dwelt together in a house 
by themselves. There were three, and were 
aged fifteen, eleven, and six. Their mother, 
alas! was dead. 

The eldest girl had the burden of support- 
ing her little family on a pittance her father 
allowed, eked out by hawking in the poorer 
streets of the town. 

The father of the wretched little hawker 
was not a poor man who could ill afford to 
keep this little company of three. He had 
money enough in his pocket, was well-edu- 
cated, had good connections, and a business 
which was providing comfort and pleasure 
for himself. He had turned his back on 
them, leaving them in the house alone, to 
get on as best they could, and had removed 
ten miles away. While the little hawker 
with scant clothes and weary feet tramped 
her streets, he went about others with pony 
and cart. The house in which he had left 
his three children was one of a row of dwell- 
ings which had fallen into a most wretched 
condition. It was quite unfit for habitation. 
Here he instructed them to keep the door 
locked, and at intervals of a week or ten 
days visited the wretched lock-up, giving the 
girl at these times either a box of herrings 
to hawk for money, or a little money. The 
herrings she had to sell to buy boots with : 
they were not to be eaten. 

The house in which the children had to 
lock themselves consisted of two rooms, one 
upstairs and one down. The downstairs 
room was very dilapidated and filthy, but it 
was only moderately damp. The upstairs 
room was in every way the worse. It was 
open to the roof, which had openings to the 
sky ; wind and rain came freely through. 
There was a straw mattress on the floor; 
both mattress and floor being soaked and 
damp and rotten. The little window under 
the eaves had missing panes, which were 
stopped, as best a child could stop them, with 
rags and bits of board. Downstairs there 
was a bed of flock, fairly dry, but their 
father forbade them to sleep downstairs, and 
the little family, winter and summer, strictly 
obeyed. Stowed in this hovel, on the verge 
of ruin, their orders were to allow nobody to 
come in. Such was these children’s home. 
One child was in consumption. He had been 
dying two years, and could no longer walk. 








He had to be carried upstairs to his always 
filthy and rotten and often damp mattress, 
under equally damp sacks, where he lay 
huddled up with his sisters. He had to be 
lifted up out of bed—there was no dressing 
needed, for they never undressed. He had 
to be carried down again, and never went 
out but in a little packing-case, which had 
had wheels put on it, in which the kindly 
mother-girl occasionally dragged him over 
the cobbled pavements and on to the level 
road of the country, while she gathered him 
blackberries. 

But the day came when his little outs 
ceased to be welcome and precious to him. 
From the time the father turned his back 
upon them, he was gradually sinking, and 
never once had a doctor, or physic, or suit- 
able food been provided for him. Suitable 
food, the doctor said, would have saved him ; 
but none was provided. The condition of 
the house and the condition of the child were 
all constantly and well known to the father : 
he was a weekly visitor, and saw the crippl- 
ing of consumption, knew the room the dying 
boy slept in, the roof over him, the bed under 
him, the quilts, the floor, its windows—all 
wretched. 

At length for the last time, that father left 
his worse than orphaned boy, coughing, crip- 
pled, dying. He had appetite still, and cried 
of hunger, and spoke of pain in his stomach. 
One day his sister did not bring him down- 
stairs till noon. Then, terrified at his strange 
look, a look we know as death, contrary to 
orders, she ran out of the house for a neigh- 
bour, and on that neighbour's knee the long- 
suffering child died. 

Every time the father had left the house 
for the previous five months he had to all 
appearances seen his boy for the last time. 

This is a shocking story ; but perhaps the 
most shocking part of it is that that man tceok 
God’s name, “our Father,” in vain. And he 
did so not because he did not give them 
birthday gifts, or show occasional and un- 
common kindnesses to them, but because he 
did not give them their daily bread, and 
supply all their need, having a manly regular 
round of care for them. He spoilt God’s 
likeness, and made it not a bit like Him, and 
horrible and ugly. The chief end of fathers 
and mothers was to teach you children, 
through your eyes, and ears, and hearts, a 
little every day, how useful, and homely and 
lovable the great God is, until you say, “I 
can love Him ; I will love Him; I must love 
Him ;” and out of gratitude you find plea- 
sure in pleasing Him. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE INCOME OF OUR GREAT SOCIETIES. 


The past twelve months have been a trying and 
anxious time for all our men of business. Losses 
have been severe, profits rare and uncertain. It 
might well have been expected that this commercial 
depression would seriously affect the subscription 
lists of our religious societies, but on the whole it 
has not ; it has touched those that have suffered in 
other ways. Taking a financial forecast published 
in the British Weekly, we see that it is by a falling 
off in legacies and by a shrinkage of sales, that the 
Bible Society and the Tract Society, which show the 
largest decrease, have mainly suffered. The latter, 
for instance, returns nearly £10,000 less on the trade 
profit account than it did last year, and the former, 
too, has lost ground in the same way. But on the 
other hand, several societies report a distinct advance. 
The Presbyterian China Mission has had an income 
of £16,000, the largest on record, and is full of hope 
for the future. The Baptist Missionary Society has 
done nobly, passing the income of any previous year, 
though its income of £69,252 still leaves a debt of 
more than £2,000 on the year’s work. The Church 
Missionary Society again reports an income of £5,000 
or £6,000 in advance of last year’s, and, what is 
still better, a large increase in the number of volun- 
teers. Christian enthusiasm still keeps its power. 


SUNDAY IN THE POST OFFICE. 


In the interests of Sunday rest, we are glad to see 
that the House of Commons decided to appoint a 
Select Committee to inquire into the amount of 
labour now falling upon the staff of the Post Office 
on Sundays throughout the year. It was far wiser 
to take this course than to attempt to sweep away 
the system by a single resolution. Those outside 
the department cannot really tell how much reduction 
of labour is possible, nor can they suggest how the 
burden that must always ‘remain can be distributed 
and lightened. The plan of allowing people to call for 
their letters at the central office during certain 
hours of the day has at first sight much to recom- 
mend it; but when we hear that the scheme has 
been tried on a large scale in Scotland, and that 
out of three thousand callers nine hundred had 
their journey in vain, while the number of those 
kept on duty at the post office was as great as 
on ordinary days, it is clear that the system would 
increase the work of the public even if it were so 
adapted as to lessen the work of the officials. One 
simple remedy would be to give up the distribution 
of cards, circulars, books, and newspapers; to de- 
liver letters only and charge an extra fee for those. 


This would at once lighten the work, and a short | 


experience would show how much correspondence 
was considered importantenough to bear the increased 
charge. 


WORK AND LENGTH OF LIFE. 

Before the days of science and statistics it was 
very well known that the character of a man’s work 
and the conditions under which he has to labour 
make a real difference in the length of life to which 
he may fairly look forward. But in spite of 
the increased attention paid to subjects of this kind 
during the last few years, very few people really 
recognise how powerful for good and evil these 
influences are, and they will be astounded at the 
figures contained in the paper read by Mr. Humphry 
before the Statistical Society. The results of his 
investigations went to show that in spite of its 
mental and moral anxieties the life of a clergyman 
(taking the term in its broadest sense) isthe healthiest. 
Taking one hundred to represent the average death 
rate between the ages of twenty-five and sixty, the 
rate among the clergy is only a little more than 
half, or fifty-five. Pagsing to the other extreme, 
we find that the mortality is heaviest among servants 
employed in inns and hotels, the proportional rate 
among them standing at two hundred and twenty. 
Four of them die for one in the class above, and 
though late hours, hurry and excitement, and the 
temptations to excess which beset them, might well 
have led us to expect a very decided difference in 
their liability to fatal disease, so enormous a dis- 
parity could hardly have been anticipated. Farmers, 
gardeners, and agricultural labourers, come next in 
healthiness to the clergy, and after them follows a 
wide gap, the death rate among them standing at 
seventy, as compared with one hundred and eighty- 
three among the miners of Cornwall, while London 
labourers suffer more severely still. We are lessen- 
ing the unhealthiness of the country year by year, 
but our success is clearly unequal. With some call- 
ings and occupations it is hopeless to look for any 
great improvement, but in most something more 
ought to be done to diminish the liability to disease, 
and it is not satisfactory that for every seventeen 
people who die at Brighton twenty-nine should die 
at Preston. We must try to make the rate more 
even throughout the land. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND CHURCH PATRONAGE. 


The system of Patronage in the Church most 
undoubtedly needs thorough and sweeping change, 
far more radical indeed than the proposals contained 
in the Act now before Parliament, which seems a 
weak and half-hearted measure. There is one clause 
in it, however, which is sure to raise a storm of 
hostility ; the clause removing the disability under 
which Roman Catholic patrons lie at present. A 
Roman Catholic is disqualified by the existing law 
from exercising his right of presentation, and his 
power is transferred to the two older universities in 
turn. Even in these days of Ritualism, when sym- 
| pathy with Rome is undoubtedly increasing within 
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the Church, there surely must be a great majority 
of her adherents who cannot look with equanimity 
on the perils to which such a change will give rise. 
If a Catholic patron had but his own wishes to follow, 
the danger would be less; but the more loyal he is 
to his faith, and the more devoted to his church, the 
more completely will he be led by religious diploma- 
tists eager to spread their views and to increase their 
power. 


VIVISECTION AGAIN. 


The advocates of vivisection, finding the name 
unpopular, are trying to get a new title to describe 
the same thing. Perhaps they are wise. The world 
is easily led by words, and while “ vivisection’’ at 
once suggests the torture of a living, suffering crea- 
ture, ‘‘ experimental pathology ’’ has no unpleasant 
associations of the kind. At one of the universities 
a studentship has been recently established under 
this title. The holder of it is not to teach, but is 
expected to devote himself to research under the 
direction of one of the most notorious vivisectionists 
in England. Experimental pathology in this case is 
sure to involve experiments in animal suffering. 
The scheme was opposed, but with little success. 
Local and personal considerations of the most 
trivial kind, the fear of driving away further 
bequests by the rejection of this offer, and the resent- 
ment of interference from outside, all combined to 
make the defeat a crushing one; scientific passion 
swept all before it. As some compensation for this 
loss, it was comforting to see that the president of 
the Royal College of Surgeons asserts that the 
Council have no intention of building an institution 
for physiological and pathological experiments with 
part of the funds bequeathed them by Sir Erasmus 
Wilson, although they have been pressed to do so. 


A CLERGYMAN IN PRISON. 


We are at the beginning of a new struggle be- 
tween the Ritualists and the law, and how it will 
end is more than any one can predict. The name of 
the Rev. J. Bell Cox has now to be added to the list 
which contains the other martyrs of ‘‘ the Victorian 
persecution,’’ as it is called in certain circles. He 
has deliberately set at naught the law of the land as 
laid down by the highest courts and the most expe- 
rienced ecclesiastical authorities, and after having 
been beaten at every point of a prolonged course of 
litigation, he has at last been sent to prison for con- 
tumacy. It is a most unfortunate position, and the 
punishment does not fit the offence; this everyone 
feels, and even the Record, which, though under new 
management, is not likely to have any sympathy with 
Ritualism, assures Mr. Hakes, the prosecutor, that 
he has committed a grave error of policy, which will 
seriously injure the very cause he wishes to serve. 
But the difficulty is to know what todo. Suppose, 
for instance, that Mr. Bell Cox were declared legally 
disqualified from officiating at any service, ceremony, 


or sacrament of the Church, what would happen? 


Some other priest, holding the same views and be- 
longing to the same party in the Church, would at 
once assist him to break the law, and we should then 
have two offenders to deal with instead of one. While 
men are in a church constituted and controlled by 
law, it is scarcely right to claim the honours of 
martyrdom for them when they set the law at 
defiance. Men who make their church practices a 
civil question do so voluntarily, and so long as they 
remain true to their choice they have no right to 
decline to take the consequences; they must either 
obey the law or endure the penalties. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE PAGNY INCIDENT. 


Now that the immediate danger of a decisive rup- 
ture between France and Germany is over for the 
moment, we can see that the story of M. Schnaebele 
has more than one side and may serve to teach more 
than one lesson. If the incident proves anything 
more clearly than another, it is the immense import- 
ance of care and method in details. M.Schnaebele’s 
own account was very clear. He had been asked 
by the German Commissary to meet him at a defi- 
nite point on the frontier ; he had gone to the place 
of meeting, had been arrested on the French side of 
the line, and had been violently dragged off to 
prison. Asit turned out, the whole question hinged 
on the single point whether M. Schnaebele had 
suggested the meeting and had come on official 
business, or whether his story was a fabrication. 
Happily for the peace of two nations, he had kept 
and filed his letter, and was able to prove his case. 
If that letter had been lost or destroyed, it is obvious, 
from Prince Bismarcks’s own statement, that his 
release would have been very doubtful. Of course 
it is only when feeling is already excited, that a 
single act of carelessness might entail such appalling 
consequences as war between two nations, but from 
sad experience most of us know that even in small 
things a slip of this kind may cast a shadow over 
a whole life. 


MR. STANLEY’S EXPEDITION. 


Mr. Stanley seems to be getting on well in the 
task he has undertaken, and the expedition intended 
to relieve Emin Pasha has now started on its way up 
the Congo. Mr. Stanley’s last stroke of policy shows 
the genius of the man. More than once during the 
last few years we have heard from travellers of 
Tippu Tib, the great Arab chief and foremost slave- 
dealer of Central Africa. His power has gone on 
growing till he is now ‘‘ the uncrowned king of the 
region between Stanley Falls and Lake Tanganyika.” 
His influence is enormous, and it was at once clear 
that if the expedition was to get through without 
fighting Tippu Tib must be conciliated. So it was 
arranged that the Arab chief should supply the force 
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with porters enough to bring back the vast store of 
ivory which Emin has accumulated, and this agree- 


ment binds Tippu Tib by self-interest to do all that | 
he can to insure the safety and success of the expe- | 


dition. But Mr. Stanley has not stopped there. He 
has, after consultation with the King of the Belgians, 
appointed Tippu Tib Governor of Stanley Falls, the 
station on the Congo which was recently attacked 
and destroyed by the Arabs. All traffic in slaves 
below the Falls the new Governor is pledged to sup- 
press, and he is to put down all raiding for slaves. 
Further inland he may do as he pleases, but inside 
the limits fixed by the convention he must faithfully 
abide by its terms. The bargain is very skilfully 
devised, and ought to work successfully. If it does 
so, it will make a marvellous change right through 
a district now in perpetual trouble and unrest. 


RELIGIOUS INJUSTICE IN CEYLON. 


It is unfortunate that the authorities at the Colonial 
Office do not recognise more fully than they do the 
consequences of the conduct of their representatives 
abroad. Only a few nights ago a question was asked 
in the House of Commons about some recent acts of 
Sir Arthur Gordon, and with all personal respect for 


Sir Henry Holland, we must say that his reply was | 


futile and evasive. Information was sought for on 
two separate points: firstly, whether the Governor 
of Ceylon had expended public funds in the rebuild- 
ing of two Buddhist temples ; and secondly, whether 
he had accorded official honours to certain dignita- 
ries of the Roman Catholic Church who had been 


recently sent to the island? Sir Henry Holland | 


admitted that public money had been spent in the 
way alleged, but added that the work had been done 
on purely archeeological grounds, and that all the cost 
had not fallen onthe Government. The latter argu- 
ment is singularly ineffective. For if the entire 
expense had been defrayed out of the Treasury, it 
might fairly have been urged that a national monu- 
ment was being preserved at the national expense ; 
as it is, it can only be looked upon asa grant in 
aid to the Buddhists who worship there. In reply- 
ing to the second question, the Colonial Secretary 
stated that he had ‘‘no knowledge of the respect 
alleged to have been shown by the Governor” to 
the Roman Catholic priests, and affected to ignore 
the whole affair. Unfortunately the ‘‘ Missions 
Catholiques ’’ contains a detailed account of the cere- 
mony, and if Sir Henry thinks that a state barge, 
with the Papal standard flying at the stern and the 
presence of a regimental band, are signs of ordinary 
‘‘respect,’’ he will not find many people of his 
opinion. In Ceylon the Government is pledged by 
law to complete religious equality, but if the natives 
see the Governor according to Catholics official 
honours never given to Protestants, and that money 
is voted for restoring Buddhist temples but never 
for repairing Christian churches and chapels, they 
are quite shrewd enough to draw their own conclu- 
sions. 
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III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
A MISSIONARY MODERATOR. 


The Presbyterian Church of England has just set 
a precedent that deserves to be copied elsewhere. It 
has conferred the highest honour in its gift on one 
whose service has been rendered mainly abroad, and 
has called a missionary to the Moderator’s Chair. 
| Mr. Swanson will value the honour for its own sake, 
but still more as a token that those engaged in 
Christian work at home have a real and deep sym- 
| pathy with the great Chinese mission with which he 
has been specially associated, and for mission work 
in other parts of the world as well. It will not be 
long, we hope, before a missionary leader will fill 
the Chair of the Baptist or the Congregational Union. 
The men are ready and well deserve any tribute of 
respect that it is possible to give them. Any diffi- 
culties as to their ability to discharge the business 
duties of the position could be easily smoothed 
away. 





A MISSIONARY DIFFICULTY IN CHINA. 


| Bishop Burdon, writing home from the Kuh-Fien 


| Mission in China, dwells upon a difficulty which 
must be seriously felt by all missionaries in celebrat- 
ing the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper in that great 
Eastern Empire. In Western Christendom imme- 
morial custom has prescribed the use of bread and 
wine at the Communion service, but in China these 
are hard to get, and neither is an ordinary article of 
food,—the essential characteristic which gives the 
rite so much of its meaning for ourselves. If Chris- 
tians in China have to drink a strange mixture and to 
eat an unknown substance, usually dry and hard as 
well, half the beauty of the service must be lost. 
Rice and tea serve them as bread and wine do us, 
and Bishop Burdon’s wish that the ‘‘ Eucharistic 
Feast may be adapted to the circumstances of the 
Chinese by substituting a cake made of rice for 
bread and tea for wine,’’ will strike most people as 
a most sensible suggestion. The change would not 
be a ‘‘travesty’’ but a translation. We have to 
translate the words, even the most sacred words, in 
which the Love of Christ is expressed ; why may not 
we translate the symbols too? But the marvel is 
that the substance of the gospel needs no change ; it 
comes to all with the same force, and all hear its mes- 
sage with gratitude and joy. 


JESUITS IN SYRIA. 


The Jesuits must surely be beginning to doubt 
whether they are quite wise in sacrificing so much 
to the interests of France abroad. The Government 
seems to find them very troublesome subjects at 
home but excellent political pioneers abroad, and 
therefore drives them out into practical exile with 
all its strength. They are welcome to teach what- 
ever they please under the French flag, so long as it 
is not to Frenchmen, and provided that they will 
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gain France a foothold where at present she has 
none; this is the key-note of their foreign policy. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that almost wherever 
the Jesuit missionaries go trouble sooner or later 
follows. The last case of this is in Syria. The 
arrogance of the men provoked the Turkish Govern- 
ment in the same way that it did the Chinese. The 
result was that the authorities at once closed the 
Jesuit schools by official order and refused to recog- 
nise their colleges. In fact they went still further 
and closed all Christian schools indiscriminately. 
Now that they have come to realise the distinction, 
they are repealing the order as far as it relates to 
the Protestants, and the American mission, which 
is carrying on a great work in the district, expects 
to meet with no further obstacle. 


A COMPROMISE. 


The Prudential Committee of the American Board 
of Missions have come to a decision on a case that 
attracted a good deal of interest a little time ago. 
The Rev. R. A. Hume, of the Maratha Mission, had 
ventured to say what many others think, and had 
expressed his abhorrence and surprise that men who 
believe in the love and justice of God should calmly 
contemplate the thought of 


“Ten thousand sages lost in endless woe 
For ignorance of what they could not know.” 


Mr. Hume did not commit himself to the idea of 
universal restoration ; he stopped short of that, and 
merely expressed a belief that ‘‘no man need be 
finally lost for lack of a gracious opportunity of 
salvation through Christ, but only for refusing 
it.’? This the Committee interpreted as an assertion 
of future probation after death, and the whole case 
was brought under discussion. Finally, Mr. Hume 
was sent back to his mission after giving what is 
described as ‘‘a reasonable assurance that he would 
avoid the preaching or the teaching of any specu- 
lation in favour of future probation.’? How he is 
to act if the problem is put before him by a heathen 
opponent is not very clear, and the difficulty is sure 
to come sooner or later. Men really cannot be 
fettered in this way. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DR. RAY PALMER. 


For very many years Dr. Ray Palmer has en- 
riched the spiritual life and feeling of the whole 
Christian Church, and wherever English speech is 
heard his hymns have found a welcome and a home. 
There is a fashion even in sacred song, and the 
chosen poet of one generation is ignored or despised 
by the next. But for all that, there are some of 
Ray Palmer’s hymns which can hardly pass out of 





memory as long as the instincts and yearnings of the | 





human heart remain the same. ‘‘ My faith looks up 
to Thee’’ is not likely to be forgotten in our time 
or in our children’s. The last words that he was 
heard to utter before the end came were a stanza 
from one of his own hymns, and there is something 
pathetic in the thought that the lines which had 
filled others with hope and peace on their way 
through the dark valley should have been in his 
thoughts too during his last hours. Rich as America 
is in men of power, there is no one left behind quite 
like him ; for he was a power not only in the study 
but in the practical life of the world, who taught 
the Church to work as well as to sing, to act as 
well as feel. 
LORD KINNAIRD. 

For some years past age and ill-health have pre- 
vented Lord Kinnaird from taking much part in 
public work, but in the time of his strength he was 
active and zealous in religious and philanthropic 
enterprise. He was not a great orator but he was 
a good worker, and he threw all his energy into the 
service of any cause that had won his sympathy. 
His most important work, perhaps, was done in 
connection with the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, but he rendered most valuable and 
efficient aid to other institutions as well. In one of 
the accounts of his work recently published there is 
a touching little story. One of the many boys whom 
he had helped to rescue from evil influences and a 
life of crime, wrote back to England from his new 
home in the colonies, to say that he had been given 
two sheep by his foster-parents, and that he had 
called one of them ‘‘ Shaftesbury ”’ and the other 
“¢‘ Arthur Kinnaird.’’ A gratitude like this is a truer 
honour than many an ill-earned star and order. 


MR. NEWDEGATE. 


Mr. Newdegate, though hopelessly out of sym- 
pathy with his generation, was oneof those men whom 
their strongest opponents are bound to honour and 
esteem. From first to last he was always the cham- 
pion of lost causes. In the great struggle for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws he lost his leader, and he 
has been repeating that experience ever since. Even 
his conflict with Mr. Bradlaugh, which at one time 
seemed as if it would end in victory, disappointed 
him at the last; while the main work to which he 
devoted his energies year after year, incessantly 
denouncing the progress and the policy of Rome, 
must have seemed to him, as he looked round upon 
the state of the Church and the nation, nothing but 
an absolute failure. So far as practical results go 
his labour was wasted. But for all that it was 
something to see a man in the centre of our public 
life clinging resolutely to his opinions, not changing 
with the shifting breeze of the day, and heedless of 
all voices but the voice of conscience. We could 
have wished a better cause for his devotion, but let 
us be thankful for the devotion still. 
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THe 49th ANNUAL MEETING was HELD ON 30TH MARCH— 
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Tue Directors reported a continuance of the even course 
of prosperity which has hitherto attended the Institution. 
New Assurances, £1,020,154. Income of Year, £745,475. 

(The Expenses were 9 per cent of Premiums and 6 per cent of Income.) 


The Realised Funds (increased by £341,247), were £5,728,162. 
(Only two Offices in the Kingdom, both older, have as large a Fund.) 


Tuis SociETY combines the advantages of 
Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


THe PREMIUMS are so moderate that an Assurance of 
41200 or £1250 may generally be secured from the first for 
the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure (with 
Profits) £1000 only—the difference being equivalent to an 
immediate Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

The Whole PROFITS go to the Policyholders, on a 
system at once safe and equitable—no share being given to 
those by whose early death there is a /oss. 


The effect of veserving the surplus for the survivors has 
been that, 2% addition, the earlier Policies have been increased 
by reversionary Bonuses of 40 to 70 per cent and upwards. 


The SOcIETY has taken a leading part in the relaxation of 
restrictions, and in the removal of grounds of challenge. The rules 
relating to foreign residence, revival of Policies, early payment of 
claims, etc., are specially liberal. A fair and liberal allowance has 
always been given on SURRENDER, in accordance with a fixed Table. 
Having regard to the low scale of premiums, these values “compare 
favourably with those of other first-class Offices.” 


REPORTS, containing TABLES of RATES, may be had on application. 
APRIL 1887. JAMES WATSON, Manager, 





HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
















Scottish Provident Institution. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 





Annual ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO } 
Premium pay- Single 

able during | Twenty-one | Fourteen Seven Payment. 

Life. Payments. | Payments. Payments. 


| 
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| 
| 
| | 
* Exampie.—aA person of 30 may thus secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20: 15s, 
This Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1000. 
OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 : 13 : 4—being thus free of payment after age 50. 
[The usual non-participating Rates differ very little from these Premiums—the assurers thus 
virtually throwing away the prospect of additions without any compensating advantage.) 
¢ At age 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60 is, for £1000, £33:14:2,—being about the same as most 


Offices require to be paid during the whole term of life. Before the Premiums have ceased the Policy will 
have participated in at least one Division of Profits. 














R. & R. CLARK, EDINBURGH+ 


LONDON OFFICE—No, 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 

















Directors. 
Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
THOMAS ALLEN, Esq. RALPH LUDLOW LOPES, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir WM. HART DyKE, Bart., M.P. | HENRY PAULL, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. SirJ. FERGUSSON, Bt., M.P.,G.C.S.1I. | C. A. LOCKHART ROBERTSON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
The Hon. THOMAS F, FREMANTLE. HENRY Rose, Esq. 
Colonel The Hon. W. P. M. C. TALBOT. 


Auditors. | Medical Officers. 
WILLIAM R. BARKER, Esq. JOHN W. OGLE, M.D. 


EDWARD Woops, Esq. WILLIAM CHOLMELEY, M.D, 


Actuary and Secretary. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Esq., M.A., F.LA. 


ee Le ee 


Sums Assured and Bonus... ... ... ... £7,385,942 
Total Funds... ss, £2,051,490 | 


Being 40 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus. 


Annual income... 7” os. 7 ™ as £332,017 








INTERIM BONUSES are given on Policies of five years old and upwards 


which become Claims between any two Valuations. 
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FOUNDED 1806. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 





HEAD OFFICE: 


50, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


LONDON: City Branch—14, CORNHILL, E.C. 
BIRMINGHAM—16, Imperial Chambers B. | EXETER—Queen Street. 
BRISTOL—Small Street. | exaseow 32, Renfleld Street. 
CANTERBURY-—St. George’s Street. LEEDS-—9, East Parade. 
DUBLIN—113, Grafton Street. LIVERPOOL— Bank Chambers, 38, Cook St, 
EDINBURGH—123, George Street, MANCHESTER—68, Fountain Street. 





ABSOLUTE SECURITY AFFORDED TO THE ASSURED. 


N 1883—the date of the last Bonus—there remained 





an undivided ‘moiety of Profits amounting to 
£249,515. This large Reserve affords Absolute 
Security, besides yielding a considerable amount in 
interest, which must favourably influence future Bonuses. 
HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM. 


Merchants, Traders and others requiring the full use of 

their Capital, and desiring a Life Policy at the cheapest 

present outlay, are invited to examine the terms of the 
Half-Credit System of this Office. 





DECLARATION OF BONUS. 


The next Division of Profits will take place in 
May, 1888. All Policies effected in the year 1887 


an will participate. a 


Prospectus and Explanatory Leaflet of the Half-Credit 
System may be obtained on application to the Head Office, 
Branch Offices, or to any of the Agents. 











CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary & Secretary. 
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Large Bonuses 
| Unsurpassed Security. 
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INVESTED FUNDS BONUSES DECLARED 


& 2,485,955. &2,629,814. 


90,REGENT STREET. W. 
&14, CORNHILL , LONDON .E.C. 

















Glycerine 
& @ucumber 


Soon renders the Skin SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE. 


&c., and preserves the Skin from 


Entirely 
removes & prevents all ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, 
i the effects of exposure to the SUN, 
WIND, or HARD WATER mote effectually than any other known pre- 
paration. No Lady who values her Complexion should ever be without it, as 
itis invaluable at all seasons of the year for keeping the Skin Softand Blooming. 
It is perfectly harmless, and may be applied to the skin of the tenderest infant. 
Bottles, 1/, 1/9, and 2/6, of all Chemists and-Perfumers, Any size free for 
$d, extra by the Sole Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham 


CANNOT SHIFTOR RUCK UP 
_— “LANCET” oe 





~ TO STOUT PEOPLE 


OBESITY easily, pleasantly and certainly cured, 
without hardship or nauseating drugs. 

A valuable treatise, showing how fat can be destroyed (not merely 
lessened) and the cause removed, ther with the prescription, 
advice, and full explanations HOW TO ACT, sent in plain sealed 
envelope, on receipt of six stamps, “ The only common-sense wor! 
on corpulency ever issued."— NV. Y. Med. Heview. 


E. K. LysTON, Bloomsbury Mansion, Bloomsbury, London. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them fora 
time and then have them return again. I mean a radical cure. 
I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS, a life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving a cure. Send at once for a treatise and a 





os 
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T FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 
Patterns Post Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 


WOOL 


RECEIVED FOR MANUFACTURE INTO 
Tweeds, Dress Tweeds, Blankets, Plaids, &c. 
(PRIZE MEDAL, EDINBURGH EXHIBITION.) 


New Season’s Circular and Patterns, together with full particulars. 
on application. In Writing for Patterns, state whether “ for Pur- 
chase” or “for Manufacturing.”. We pay Carriage of Wools. 


Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 
Dr. H. 


Give Address in full. 
It costs P ig nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. Address 
. ROOT, 5, Plum Tree Ct., Farringdon-st., London. 








A. & J. MACNAUGHTON, PITLOCHRY, N.B 





LAMPLOUCH’S 
PYRETIG 
SALINE 


} Ws “Ler Me Have Some von 


N \ 


Dr. WILSON writes: 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETICG SALINE 


‘‘Ts far and away the safest and best.” It-is a gentle aperient 
(taken in quantity) ; an invaluable domestic medicine ; a Loon 
to the nursery, as children will ask for it; and most efficacious 
in Thirst, Headache, Liver Derangements, the Effects of 
Excess or Error in Eating or Drinking, Sickness, Feverishness, 
Feverish Colds, Excitement, Sleeplessness, Blood Poisons, 
Eruptive and Skin Affections, and all kindred ailments, as 
abundant Medical and other Testimony (such as. no other 
Saline or Salt can show) enclosed with each bottle will prove. 

It is considerd to have prevented more disease than any 
oiher medicine. Very little medicine of any other description 
required if LampLovuGn’s Pynretic Satie is always at hand. 

To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer 
in Bottles 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., &c., each, or of the Proprietors, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Limited, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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1, 2, or 8 years’ credit, payable by 
ec ical system ds itsel. i 
most satisfactory method. No registration or publicity of vig kino 


TIO 
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Selections from gen 
‘oods free. Deposit 
ersonal applications solicited. a * 

ces—79, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Branches at 121, Pall Mall, 8.W.,and-9, Liverpool Street, E.0. 


FIVE GOLD MEDALS 


ORWICK'S 
BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR FASTRY. PUDDINGS, CAKES,AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD. 


‘ 
& XS ow 


instalments. This simple and 
f to all, and is admitted to he the 
6 > leliver 
not necessary. Fall particulars post free. 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD 
POWDER. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. 
BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS have ready 
for immediate use a very large assortmen: 
of BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. The} 
will also be pleased to send, upon applicatiam. 
PATTERNS of MATERIALS for the wear 
of Gentlemen, Boys, or Ladies, togethry . 
with their new ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUE_of FASHIONS, containing abou: 
300 Engravings. This furnishes details of 
the various departments, with Price Lists, 
&c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 
Costume for Gentlemen, Boys, and Ladies. 

Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS’ “ Wear- 
Resisting” Fabrics (Regd.) are especially 
adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEAR, 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &c., 
65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Lonpon, E;C. 


6d,, and 1s, Packages 


* JACK TAR SUITS.” 
R.N. Regulation, indigo 
dyed serge, fast colour, 





Sold Everywhere, in 1d., 2d., 
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GRA THE UI.-COMFTFORTING. 
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BOILING 
WATER OR 


wOA. 


Bemceopathic Chemists. 





Hupsox’s Exraact or foap for all DomeeteWeshing. Cenaing, and 
» Lathers ee 1 


reely. 


Leaves no sme 
PACKETS 1d. % 


DEN HANBURY 


CODLIVEROIL 


“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cof-Liver Oil can be.”— Lancet. 

** H.s almost the delicacy of salad oil.’’— British Medical Journal, 

* No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.” —AMedica/ 
Press. 

It can be borne and digested by the most delicate; is the only oil 
which does not “repeat; ” and for these reasons the most efficacious 
= in use. In ie ee Bottles only, at ls. 4d., 28, 64., 4g, 9d. and 

Sold Everywher 
BYNIN LiQuID MALT, forms a valuable inct to 
9 Cod-Liver Uil. Highy concenfrated and. Autritious, 
A powerful aid todigestion. It is‘ valnable alinent in Oppenotion 
and Wasting Disesees, In bottles, 1s. Od, each, 





“CAUTION 
“MONTSERRAT”. (at 


LIME-FRUIT JUICE AND CORDIAL 


The success of the above has caused many DIALS. 
to spring up, many of them UTTRRLY WoRTHLESS Con- 
coctions. t is therefore of the utmost importance to 
Traders as well as the Pubiic to see that the trade mark 
of the MONTSERRAT COMPANY (Ltd.), and the 
Sole Consignees, are on the Capsule of each Bottle. The 
word ** Montserrat” being also duly registered as a Trade 
Mark. Legal proceedings will be instituted against all 
persons infringing the Trade Mark as above named. 

Sole Consignecs—EVANS, SONS & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON: CANADA: 
EVANS, LgsCHER & Wes. | Evans, Sons & Mason (Ltd.), Montreal. 


BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 
ana! Thousands of tus- 
tomers testifythat no 


° net Can “ , other article woven 
Tete. % equals this in general 
= - utility. 
Accordi the 
PURE WOOL gens or bias 
ONLY. no rival.” 
NEW 
SPRING PATTERNS 
NOW READY. 
For Ladies’ dresses, beautiful prey 8 a to 4/6 the . 
Children, capitally strong, 1/3 to 2/- For Gentieandee, 
wear, double width, 2/6 to 10/6 the a: “re Navy Blues and the ~ 
Blacks are fast dyes, On receipt of instructions samples will be 


sent POST FREE. N.B.—Any length cut, and Carriage Paid- to 
principal Railway Stations; Goods packed for Export. - Buy-direct-of 


SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. Only Address. NO AGENTS. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT. 


Brown & Polson’ 
Corn Flour 


1s A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


FOR 


The Nursery, the Sick Room, 





and the Family Table. 


Jo Secure 


Blue 


Who ae see the name on the ws: 
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